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* =F Genutne verse is an excellent safety-valve. I 2 gratified ; the deeper sentiments and higher aspi- ¢ 
% Bi - ; $ , : 
e once heard the publication of a lady’s effusions re- $ rations of the universal heart are confirmed ; solace 
‘ gretted by one of her sex on the ground that she ° is afforded the unhappy by confessions of kindred } 
y B had “printed her soul.” The objection is not $ sorrow—and all the while the privacy of the indi- ; 
s, ; without significance to a refined nature, but its ; vidual is uninvaded. At the same time, let us ; 
. force is much diminished by the fact that poetry is ? acknowledge that authorship as a career is unde- 
i “ecaviare to the general.” It is the few alone who ; sirable for a woman. Only when duty lends her 
y possess any native relish for the muse, and a still @ sanction or pre-eminent gifts seem almost to anti- 
or more select audience who can trace the limits be- ; cipate destiny, can the most brilliant exhibition of ¢ 
. mi tween fancy and the actual, or discover the sepa- ; talent add to the intrinsic graces or true influ- $ 
4 rat> fruits of personal experience and mere obser- } ence of the sex. There are circumstances, how- « 
y . (mmm vation. Those capable of thus identifying the ; ever, which not only justify but ennoble publicity. ° 
a - 4 : ‘ ¢ 
es iq emanations of the mind with traits of character, } There are situations in life which in a manner < 
" : and recognising the innate desires or peculiar evoke from retirement those whose tastes are all ° 
aut . aca . : ‘ ‘ ¢ 
4 affections of a writer, and plucking out the heart for seclusion. If we look narrowly into the history 
: 9m °! his mystery, will be the very ones to reverence of those with whose thoughts and feelings litera- 
1 3 his secret or at least to treat it with delicacy. The ture has made us most intimate, it will often ap- 
r Se ‘ruth is no one can reach the fountains of emotion $ pear that in them there was combined a degree of 
a Oe‘ another except through sympathy—and there is sensibility and reflection which absolutely, by the 
(@ a ireemasonry, an instinctive mutual understand- { very law of the soul, must find a voice, and that it 
le . (mm ing thes awakened, which makes the revelation $ was the pressure of some outward necessity or the 
= ; a sacred. Accordingly there is little danger of a pain of some inward void that made that voice— 
; > & compromise of self-respect in uttering to the world ¢ (fain to pour itself‘out in low and earnest tones) — 
a Dae °°" inward life, if any proper degree of tact and { audible to all mankind. Some one has said that ; 
le dignity is observed. The lovers of poctry are thus fame is love disguised. The points of a writer are ; 
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usually those wherein he has been most alone ; and 
they owe their effect to the vividpess of expression 
which always results from conscious self-reliance. 
Literary vanity is a frequent subject of ridicule ; 
but many confound a thirst for recognition with a 
desire for praise. The former is a manly as well 
asa natural sentiment. Indeed there is something 
noble in the feeling which leads an ardent mind— 
looking in vain for a response to its oracles among 
the fellow creatures amid which its lot is cast—to 
eppeal to a wider circle and send its messages 
abroad on the wings of the press, in the hope and 
faith that some heart will leap at the tidings and 
accept them as its own. I am persuaded that 
this truly human craving for sympathy and intelli- 
gent communion is frequently mistaken for a 
weaker and more selfish appetite—the morbid love 
of fame. High-toned and sensitive beings invari- 
ably find their most native aliment in personal 
associations. They are sufficiently aware that 
notoriety profanes, that the nooks and not the 
arena of life afford the best refreshment. It is 
usually because poverty, ill-health, domestic trial, 
political tyranny or misplaced affection has de- 
prived their hearts of a complete sanctuary that 
they seek for usefulness and honor in the fields of 
the world. 

“ My poems,” says Miss Barrett, “ while full of 
faults, as I go forward to my critics and confess, 
have my soul and life in them.” We gather from 
other hints in the preface, and especially from her 
poetry itself, that the life of which it is ‘‘ the com- 
pletest expression” attainable, has been one of 
unusual physica! suffering, frequent loneliness and 
great study. As a natural result there is a re- 
markable predominance of thought and learning 
even in the most inartificial overflow of her muse. 
Continually we are met by allusions which indi- 
cate familiarity with classic lore. Her reveries 
are imbued with the spirit of antique models. The 
scholar is everywhere co-evident with the poet. 
In this respect Miss Barrett differs from Mrs. 
Hemans and Mrs. Norton, in whose effusions sen- 
timent or passion gives the tone and color. In 
each we perceive a sense of beauty and the pathos 
born of grief, but in the former these have a sta- 
tuesque, and in the two latter a glowing develop- 
ment. The cheerfulness of Miss Barrett appears the 
fruit of philosophy and faith. She labors to recon- 
cile herself to life through wisdom and her religious 
creed, and justifies tenderness by reason. This is 
a rather masculine process. The intellect is the 
main agent in realising such an end. Yet disci- 
pline and isolation explain it readily ; and the 
poet doubtless speaks from consciousness when 
she declares the object of her art “‘ to vindicate the 
necessary reiation of genius to suffering and self- 
sacrifice.” The defect of poetry thus conceived is 
the absence of spontaneous, artless and exuberant 
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feeling. There is a certain hardness and formality, 
a want of abandon of manner, a lack of gushing 
melody such as takes the sympathies captive at 
once. We are conscious, indeed—painfully con. 
scious—that strong feeling is here at work, but jr 
is restraingd, high-strung and profound. The hv. 
man seems to find no natural repose, and strives, 
with a tragic vigor that excites admiration, to an- 
ticipate its spiritual destiny even while arrayed in 
mortal habiliments. Without subscribing to her 
theology we respect her piety. ‘‘ Angelie patience” 
is the lesson she teaches with skill and eloquence. 
She would have the soul even “ nobler than its 
mood.” In her isolation and pain she communed 
with bards and sages, and found in their noble 
features encouragement such as petty joys failed 
to give. She learned to delight in the ideals of 
humanity and gaze with awe and love on their 


Sublime significance of mouth, 
Dilated nostrils ful! of youth, 
And forehead royal with the truth. 


In her view, 


Life treads on life and heart on heart— 
We press too close in church and mart, 
To keep a dream or grave apart. 


And from all this she turns to herself, and cherishes 
her individuality with a kind of holy pride. She 
seeks in the ardent cultivation of her intellectual 
resources a solace for the wounds and privations 
of life. She reflects intensely—traces the footsteps 
of heroes—endeavors to make the wisdom of the 
past and the truths of God her own—and find 
a high consolation in embodying the fruits of this 
experience in verse : 


In my large joy of sight and touch, 
Beyond what others count as such, 
J am content to suffer much. 


It would argue a strange insensibility not t 
recognise a redeeming beauty in such an example. 
Miss Barrett is an honor to her sex, and no men- 
ber thereof can fail to derive advantage from the 
spirit of her muse. It speaks words of ‘ hervic 
cheer,” and suggests thoughtful courage, sublime 
resignation and exalted hope. At the same time 
we cannot but feel her incompleteness, We in- 
cline to, and have faith in, less systematic phase 
of woman’s character. There is a native tendet- 
ness and grace, a child-like play of emotion, ' 
simple utterance that brings more genial refresh: 
ment. We do not deprecate Miss Barrett’s lofty 
spirit and brave scolarship. They are alike hov 
orable and efficient ; but sometimes they over!4! 
nature and formalize emotion, making the pati 
way to the heart rather too jong and coldly elegat! 
for quick and entire sympathy. Yet this ve 
blending of sense and sensibility, learning and love 
reason and emotion, will do much and has alread 
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done much (as we can perceive by recent criticisms) 
to vindicate true sentiment and a genuine devotion 
to the beautiful. These glorious instincts are sternly 
rebuked every day under the name of enthusiasm, 
imagination and remance, as vain and absurd, 
by those who have intelligent but wholly practical 
minds. ‘T'ke sound and vigorous thought visible 
in Miss Barrete’s peetry, and the self-dependance 
she inculcates, will command the respect and win 
the attention of a class who sneer at Tennyson as 
fantastic, aad Keats as lack-a-daisical. They 
may thus come to realize how the most kindling 
fancies and earnest love, aye the very gentleness 
and idealism which they deem so false and weak, 
may coexist with firm will, rare judgment, consci- 
entiousness and truth, lending them both fire and 
grace, and educing from actual and inevitable ill 
thoughts of comfort like these : 


Think ! the shadow on the diel 
For the nature most undone 
Marks the passing of the trial, 
Proves the presence of the sun! 
Look ! look up in starry passion, 
To the threre above the spheres, 
Learn—the spirit’s gravitation 
Still must differ from the tear’s. 
Hope! with all the strength thou usest 
fn embracing thy despair ; 
Love! the earthly love thou losest 
Shall return to thee more fair; 
Work ! make clear the forest tangling 
Of the wildest stranger land ; 
Trust! the blessed deathly angels 
Whisper “‘ Sabbath hours at hand.” 


Miss Barrett’s imagery is often Dantesque and 
Miltenic. Ske evinces a certain distrust of her 
own originality; but her tastes, both natural and 
acquired, ebviously ally her to the mere thoughtful 
and rheto:ical poets. In the ‘“‘ Drama of Exile” 
are numerous passages, born of the same earnest 
contemplations which give such grave import to 
the language of the sightless bard of England and 
the father of Italian song. The following are ex- 
amples to the purpose : 

# * * * As the pine, 
In noriand forests, drops its weight of sorrows 
By a night’s growth, so growing ‘toward my ends 
I drop thy counsel. 

’ * * * 
Drawing together her large globes of eyes, 
The light of which is throbbing in and out, 
Around their continuity of gaze. 


Adam, as he wanders from Paradise, exclaims, 


{low doth the wide and melancholy earth 
Gather her hills around us gray and ghast, 
And stare with blank significance agloss 

Right in our faces. 


Lucifer narrates an incident with singular vivid- 
ness : 
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Dost thou remember, Adam, when the curse 
Took us from Eden? On a mountain peak 
Half-sheathed in primal woods, and glittering 
In spasms of awful sunshine, at that hour 
A lion couched—part raised upon his paws 
With his calm, massive face tarned fall on thine, 
And his mane listening. When the ended curse 
Leit silence in the world, right suddenly 
He sprang up rampant, and stood straight and 
stiff, 
As if the new reality of death 
Were dashed against his eyes—and roared so 
fierce, 
(Such thick, carnivorous passion ia his throat 
Tearing a passage through the wrath and fear,) 
And roared so wild, and smote from al! the hills 
Such fast, keen echoes, crumbling down the oaks, 
To distant silenee, that the forest beasts, 
One after one, did mutter a response 
In savage aud iw serrowful complain 
Which trailed aleng the gorges. Tah at once 
He fell back and relied crashing from the height, 
Hid by the dark-orbed pines.” 
Lucifer’s curse is a grand specimen of blank verse. 
As instances of terse and meaning language, take 
the two brief stanzas descriptive of Petrarch and 
Byron. ‘The phrase “forlornly brave,” applied to 
the latter, is very significant - 


Who from his brain-lit heart hath thrown 
A thousand thoughts beneath the sun, 
All perfumed with the name ef one. 

* « * * * 


And poor, proud Byron, sad as grave 
And salt as life, forlornly brave, 
And grieving with the dart he drave. 


* * * * . 
“The Rhyme of the Duchess of May” and “ Ber- 
thain the Lane ” are by no means perfect, artisti- 
cally speaking, but they have genuine pathos. ‘‘ To 
Flush, my Dog” is apt as a piece of familiar verse. 
“ Cowper’s Grave” and “Sleep” have a low, sad 
music at once real and affecting; while many of 
the lines in “ Geraldine” sing nobly and sweet ; 
and in “The Crowned and Wedded,” ‘“ The 
Ladg’s Yes,” and other minor pieces, the true 
dignity of her sex is admirably illustrated. While 
thus giving Miss Barrett due credit for her versa- 
tile talent, we repeat that, in our view, the most 
interesting phase of her genius is her sincere re- 
cognition of that loyalty and tenderness—ihat 
“ strong necessity of loving,” and that divine reality 
of the he@tt, which are essential to all that is moving 
in poetry and all that is winsome in experience. 
Could we not trace the woman beneath attainment 
and reflection, our admiration might be excited, 
but our sympathies would not awaken. 
The most beautiful passages of the “ Drama,” to 
our thinking, are such as these : 


* * * * * 


dam. God! I render back 
Strong benediction and perpetual praise 
From mortal, feeble lips (as incense smoke 
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Out of a little censer may fill heaven) 
‘That thou in striking my benumbed hands, 
And forcing them to drop all other boons 
Of beauty and dominion and delight, 
Has* left this well-beloved Eve—this life 
Within life, this best gift between their palms 
In gracious compensation ! 

* * * * > 


O my God! 


. 


~ 


In standing here between the glory and dark— { 


Vhe glory of thy wrath projected forth 
From Eden's wall ; the dark of our distress 
Whieh seteles a step off in the drear world— 
Lift up to thee the hands from whence have 
fallen 
Inly Creation’s sceptre, thanking thee 
‘hat rather thou hast cast me out with her, 
Than Seft ine lorn of her in Paradise, 
Wigh ange! locks and angel songs around, 
To@ow the absence of her eyes and voice, 
And make society full desertness 
Without the uses of hey comforting. 
oo * x * = * 
Because with her I stand 
Upright as far as can be in the fall, 
And look away from heaven, which doth accuse 
me, 
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And look up from the earth which doth convict 
me, 

Into her face ; and crown my discrowned brow, 

Out of her love ; and put the thoughts of her 

Around me for an Eden fall of birds ; 

And lift her body up—thus—to my heart ; 

And with my lips upon her lips thus, thus— 

Do quicken and sublimate my mortal breath, 

Which cannot climb against the grave’s steep 
sides, 

But overtops this grief. 


* 2 * * 


The essence of al) beaucy | cal} lowe. 
The atiribute, the evidence and end, 
The consummation to the inward sense 
Of beauty apprehended from without 

L still eall love. 


* * * 7 


Mother of the world, 
'l'ake heart before His presence. Kise, aspire 
Unto the calms and magnanimities, 
The lofty uses and the noble ends, 
The sanctified devotion and full work, 
To which thou art elect forevermore, 
First woman, wife and mother ! 


—__—__ —> 0 <e—___—— 


I WON’T RUN 


Oh it’s no use to bether me, don’t, sir, don't, 

I Won’? RUN FOR PRESIDENT ! no, that I won't; 

I won’t be set up as a mark for the growling, 

The hooting and pelting, the mobbing and howling 

Of every idle and dissolute fellow, 

Whose lungs can a lunatic ox's outbellow. 

I won’r RUN FoR Presipent! Should’nt [ have 

My long defunct ancestors lugged from the grave 

For all the “ diurnals ” to bully—and rave 

About their misdeeds, their faults and their wrongs ? 
Oh would’nt they give it ’em, “ hammer and tongs, 
And scribble their names in their villainous songs ? 

f won’? RUN FOR Presipent ! Somehow I'd rather, 
As a “ burglar” compound for my good old grandfather 
Who never did anything wrong in his life, 

Than enter the lists of political strife, 

And see him described as a “ tory,” a “ (fef,”’ 

A “rebel,” a “ traitor "—e scoundrel in chief. 

{ WON’T RUN FOR PRESIDENT! therefore don’t bother— 
Oh what would become of my excellent mother 

When she read the reports and found what a “ knave,” 
A “ raseal,”’ a “ villain,” a “ liar,” a slave,”’ 


‘* Oftice-seeker,”’ vile pander,” “ political tool,”’ 

“ Destructionist,” “ humbug ”’ or “ thrice driven fool,” 
She owned fora son? Oh pray, sirs, keep cool ! 

I won't RUN FoR Presipent ! Don't I well know 
tye an uncle “ John Smith ?’’ Dear me what “a go” 
T’ woald be for the “ dailies ” to lay thick upon 


‘The shoulders he owns—whatever’s been done 
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Amiss—by ail other “‘ Smiths "’ called “‘ John." 
Oh horrible thought ! oh desperation ! 

What would they make of him! There is’nt a nation 
Of the present time or the past antiquity 

That could match my uncle John's for iniquity ! 

I WONT RUN FOR PresipentT! Was’nt I once 
Adorned with a eap with a great big “ dunee"’ 

In capital letters displayed in the front ? 

Do you think I’m so mad as to bear the blunt 

Of the “ damning proof’ that by this rule 

J was far the greatest dunce in the school 

I WON'T RUN FOR PRESIDENT ! no, not I, 

And I'll tell you another good reason why : 
Was'nt I down at the “ Fauts ”’ one day, 

When a maiden and youth were washed away, 
And though I rescued the girl and her lover— 
Wouldn't they say I had chucked them over— 
And to give more point to the slanderous tale 
Declare I'd been forced to ride on a rail, 

*Neath which my fect were tightly tethered 

(The rest of my ‘ corpse ”’ being tarred and feathered) 
By the people, who saw the cold blooded act, 
And stake their souls on *‘ the truth of the fact 7” 
I WON'T RUN FoR PReSIDENT ! no, that’s flat— 
But I'll bet a coat, pair of bvots or a hat— 
Whoever pors will get such a hauling 

Over the coals, such horrible cailing 

Of names from his enemies great and small, 

That he'll wish he never had ‘‘ opened the dawl ! 
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EDITH FAIRLIE, 





BY 


MISS MARTHA RUSSELL. 





~ Much do they err, whe tell us that the heart 
Muy not be broken; what then can we call 
A broken heart, if this may not be so, 
Chis death in life, when, shrouded iu its pall 
Shunning and shuoned, it dwelleth all apart, 
Hs power, its Jeve, its sympathy taid low ?” 


PART iI. 

«You have received pleasant énteliigence,” said 
Mrs. Hervy to her husband, as he entered the little 
sitting room of the parsonage, with an open fetter 
in ‘his hand, his calm features beaming with a joy 
that seemed to long for reciprocation. Will you 
permit Edith and re to share it?” 

«« Yes, this is indeed pleasant inteliigence. My 
furmer pupil, your favorite, Cecil Allen, is coming 
to spend some weeks with us. {fe says, < My 
health is impaired, and my friends have placed an 
interdict on iny studies. They insist that I must 
leave college for a season. They shake their 
heads # { even take up a mewspaper or magazine. 
I an thankfal that the reign of fairies and of fairy 
enchantment is over, for [ arm certain that my 
good mother would bribe ome of those respected 
ladies to change me into a pumpkin for a few 
weeks, were she well assured that this class of ve- 
getables had no literary propensities. I shall, 
therefore, accept your kind invitation, and make 
your quiet parsonage, with its woody knolls and 
winding river, (you see I quote from your descrip- 
tion,) which float in such soft, dream-like repose 
before my fancy, my home for a few weeks. Sure- 
ly there, by the sweet bright waters, amid the 
pertume of the flowers, the songs of the swimmer 
breezes, and the infinite variety of beautiful 
forms which Nature places before the eyes of her 
wearied, peevish children,—there, among scenes 
Which the pens of Campbell and Willis have ren- 
dered classic, and with those friends whose true 
hearts and radiant kindness diffused so much hap- 
piness around my boyhood, I shall regain both 
physical and mental energy.’ ” 

“Ah! the boy is father to the man,” said Mrs. 
Hervy, smiling. Cecil's heart worships at the 
shrine of nature with as much beautiful enthusi- 
asm as ever.” 

“ Yes, if we may judge from this letter,” replied 
Mr. Hervy. “But it may be he writes quite as 
inuch from a freshened memory 2s from the pre- 
sent condition of his mind. Eight years must 


have made important ¢lranges in ‘a mind like his, 
Hight years, passed in those circles to which his 
social position gives him free access, and the influ- 


, ence of his young associates at the university, may 
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have done something to disturb that intuitive per- 
ception of the good amd beautifal, and chill that 
gusking cnthusiasm, which made his presence 
white with us so like the music of singing 
waters.” 

“ Whatever change may appear in his manners, 
I will answer for his heart,’ said Mrs. Hervy. 
* But when will he arrive ?” 

“In about two weeks. After al!, my dear Ma- 
ry,’ persevered Mr. Hervy, with a smile, “ your 
old favorite may now be nothing more than a hair- 
splitting metaphysician or a withered mathema- 
tician. What say you, my sweet niece ?” he said, 
turning to Edith Fairlie, who was busy watering 
her flowers,—“ what says my little monopolist of 
hill-side and dale, who rambles over the fields 
with a step which seems to say, like Crusoe, ‘I 
am monarch of all I survey,’—what say you to a 
companion who will propose for your amusement 
the demonstration of a problem in conic seetions, 
or the reading of a dissertation on the sublime 
mysteries of psychology or entology ?” 

“J say I will have nothing to do with him, 
uncle. I am monarch of the landseape, and I 
covet no other pruprietorship in the noble farms 
that fill this beautiful region. As for conic sec- 
tions, and psychology, and all great ologies, I will 
say, night and morning, ‘From all such things 
good Lord deliver us.’ I will have nothing to do 
with such things,” she continued, as she put back 
the rich waves of hair from ‘her face, and returned 
the kiss which he imprinted on her cheek, “so 
long as I am able to feel and cownt my uncle’s 
kisses. But I must go and take a survey of my 
kingdom. 1 will queen it right royally, dear un- 
cle, durisg the two weeks which must elapse be- 
fore this Enclid’s arrival.” 

If Edith was a queen, she certainly claimed 
more affinity with the elfin race than with those 
majestic ladies with whom we associate the idea 
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of royalty ; and, in virtue of the divine right of a 
pure, beauty-seeking spirit, did she take possession 
of those dim, sabbath-like old woods which encir- 
cled in their fairy ring the village of Ormdale, 


nodding to her liveried courtiers, the flowers, or ° 
gravely presiding, at that respectful distance which ;‘ 


royalty places between itself and its subjects, “at a 
parliament of birds, comprehending about as much 
of their jargon, and having much the same degree 


of influence in their debates, as her robed and 
throned sisters in Europe have over the debates of < 


their subjects. 

Seventeen summers had perfected her features 
and moulded her sylph-like form to an exquisite 
symmetry, without stealing aught of its unstudied 
grace, or from her heart aught of the guilelessness 
of childhood. Her mother, the sister of Mr. Her- 
vy, died at her birth. Mrs. Hervy had supplied 
her mother’s place, and this excellent couple, 
childless themselves, had lavished the wealth of 
their hearts on her, and earnestly wished to retain 
her as their daughter. But her father could not 
consent, and wishing his child to be graced with 
those accomplishments which, in his view, could 
be attained no where bat im a fashionable board- 
ing-school, he had at an early age placed her with 
Madame R. , in Philadelphia, where she had 
remained until the preceding autumn. 

Edith had passed the winter amid the gaieties 
of the most brilliant cirele in the city, and the uni- 
versal admiration which she excited was sufiicient 
to gratify even her father’s pride. She wished 
very much to be permitted to pass the summer 
with her uncle, who was now residing in the beau- 
tiful valley of the Susquehannah. Much as her 
parents desired to display their beautiful daughter 
at the various watering places at which they pro- 
posed pgssing the summer, they consented, influ- 
enced less perhaps by her entreaties than by the 
consideration that beauty, “ being daily swallowed 
by men’s eyes,” loses its most powerful charm, 
that of novelty. 

Mr. Fairlie, at the time of his marriage with 





Edith’s mother, was a young lawyer, with a fair . 


share of patronage and talents, which promised to 
secure to his family an independent position. But 
he was one of that really unfortunate class whose 
hopes, wishes, entire lives seem all absorbed in 
longings and aspirations after something above 
their reach. Not that he cherished the yearnings 
of a noble soul, to attain a more complete devel- 
opment, to bring out and purify the divine image 
within him, and realize that perfect ideal which 
haunts every mind, revealing itself in thoge hours 
of still selfcommunion which must come to the 
most pleasure-worn, showing them how beautiful 
and glorious life might be, while it makes them feel 
how completely they have perverted and disho- 
nored the spirit’s temple by false worship. 
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No! it was not this. But to become a leader of 
fashion, a hero and god in those dazzling circles 
from whose portals, as from the Elysium of the 
ancients, poverty and misfortune are excluded. 
At last his wishes were realized. By the death 
of a relative he came into possession of vast wealth. 
He immediately removed to New Y ork, where his 
ready, brilliant wit, combined with the mightier 
influence of his wealth, at once gave him the po- 
sition his heart had so long coveted. 

His present wife was one of the most beautiful 
and accomplished ladies in the city. She had a 
most bewitching face, and a form of such perfeet 
mould and motion, that the years seemed loath to 
steal away its grace. ‘There was a certain frank- 
ness, more the work of art than nature, perhaps, 
blended with the grace of her manner, which 
served to render her still more captivating. In 
dress, and in whatever belongs to the equipage of 
a mistress of fashionable ceremony, her taste was 
exquisite, and, being perfectly au fait in all les 
convenances of her position, Mrs. Fairlie’s soirees 
were among the grandest affairs in the world of 
fashion, and presently the name of Fairlie became 
magical to open a way to the most exclusive 
circles: 

She was passionafely fond of music, and well- 
versed in all the fashionable literature of the day ; 
but her sensibility was more the result of a senti- 
mental fancy than of a truly cultivated heart. 
She preferred these writers who most passionately 
depict the sufferings, the miseries of life, especial- 
ly of woman’s life, and whose poetie vision, dim- 
med by selfish passions, or perverted by false ideals 
of existence, has failed to reach the azure regions 
of truth, because it has failed to pierce the cloud- 
veil which they found hung over human experi. 
ence,—those who have turned aside from the self- 
denying service of truth, too weak to lay hold on 
heaven, or perhaps unfaithfal to their divine mis- 
sion as teachers, and who have mourned with pas- 
sionate grief that the angel pain must continue to 
trouble the waters of life, while they saw not, and 
taught not, that it was for the healing of the na- 
tions. The thrilling owtbursts of Byron, the fasci- 
nating sophisms of Bulwer, had charms for her 
infinitely more subduing than “ the still sad music 
of humanity” as heard from the harp of Words- 
worth. Above ali, she loved the Delphic inspira- 
tion of Madame de Stael, and the witching sorcery 
of Rousseau. 

Although the bond which united her to her hus- 
band was his wealth, she made no difference 
between Edith and her own children ; for she felt 


and leved Edith’s gentleness, and was proud of | 


her beauty. In return, Edith almost idolized her 
beautiful mother, whom she regarded as an oracle 
and as a model of perfection. Of course, she im- 
bibed her mother’s tastes and opinions. Her mind 
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was quick, ardent and rich, though as yet undisci- 
plined, for since she had left her uncle’s family, no 
wise, skilful hand had appeared to direct and cul- 
tivate her faculties. Accustomed since childhood 
to obey and imitate, rather than to think, she her- 
self scarcely dreamed of her priceless possessions. 

It was a day of rejoicing in the parsonage of 
Ormdale, when she returned to spend the summer 
there. Her uncle soon comprehended the state of 
her mind, and anxiously sought to correct it. He 
began by wise and gentle converse to lead her to 
discriminate between truth and falsehood, to see 
all things more truly, and to rely more upon her 
own convictions than upon the thought of others. 
Gradually her heart awoke to a new sense of ex- 
jstence, and to something like a consciousness of 
transition into a new world. 

And oh! how deep and pure were the lessons 
which she now began to draw from nature! To 
her newly awakened sense the simplest flower 
seemed a line of inspiration written by the finger 
of the Infinite Father. For long hours together 
she would ramble through these beautiful dales, 
and when weary seek the shade of a majestic old 
oak, which, as if grown too mighty for companion- 
ship, stood alone in a small open glade in the 
forest. There, on a couch of pale moss, draped 
with thousands of purple violets, with her sun- 
bonnet for a pillow, she would lie with a swelling 
heart and wakeful eye, watching the scene around 
her, and listening to every note of its music. The 
sun-gleams that kissed the valley stream,—the 
long shimmering waves of light on the wind- 
waved grass of the fields, visible far off through 
the trees,—the songs of the birds,—the intermin- 
gled light and shadow that filled the old wood, 
flinging a mellow haziness over its dim aisles,— 
the quivering, whispering leaves above her head, 
like true lovers, responding te every sigh, echoing 
every tone of the faint west wind, which crept 
slowly up the valley, as if loath to disturb the deli- 
cate net-work of shade which veiled the beds of 
wild-wood flowers,—the ceaseless buzzing of a 
thousand insects;—all these, as she questioned 
them of their ceaseless ministry, taught her that 
life is something more than staying in the world, 
to go through a daily round of social forms,—that 
it is a glorious inheritance, even when its “ iron 
diadem” is lined with iron thorns. As she 
watched, listened and felt, a spirit taught her that 
faith and hope would enable her to sustain its 
weight, while love, that 
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** golden key 
Which opes the palace of eternity,” 





would take from the thorns their sting. 


PART It. 
Mrs. Hervy, overjoyed at the prospect of receiv- 
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ing a visit from her favorite, had, since the receipt 
of his letter, so constantly talked of his perfections, 
of his moral and intellectual superiority, that 


* Edith, just awakened to a sense of the deficiencies 


of her own mind, feared his scrutiny, and dreaded 
his arrival as much as her relatives desired it. 

At the end of two weeks Cecil Allen arrived at 
the parsonage. Edith, after a hurried introduc- 
tion, hassily withdrew to a recess by the window, 
and, screened by her roses, verbenas, carnations 
and geraniums, took up a volume of Irving, and 
was soon treading the enchanted halls of the Al- 
hambra, listening with the faith of a true devotee 
of romance to the legends of Maeto, while her un- 
ele and aunt, with their guest seated between them 
on the sofa, were calling up memories of the 
past. 

At length, struck by the low, rich tones of the 
stranger, she lifted her eyes to his face with some 
surprise, for, between her aunt’s eulogies and her 
uncle’s half-serious, half-jesting descriptions, she 
had expected to see a‘grave, deacon-like person- 
age, whose tones were measured to the rythm of 
Tate and Brady; or an “intolerable and intole- 
rant” pedant, with a face and form like a triangle. 

There was no striking beauty about the face on 
which her inquiring gaze rested. It was rather 
one of those faces whose beauty grows upon us, 
seeming to steal into their features as the love we 
are constrained to feel for them steals into our 
hearts, gradually and silently, as the rude outline 
becomes rife with beauty and grace under the 
hand of the painter. Had she met him the pre- 
vious winter, in her mother’s brilliant circle, she 
would hardly have bestowed on him a second 
glance. Yet she was constrained to admit that, 
although he was plain, very plain, she had seldom 
seen a face whose calm, earnest expression was so 
well calculated to command respect and considera- 
tion in any society, as that of the dreaded Cecil 
Allen. 

The weeks passed on, and aithough his manners 
had obliterated every trace of prejudice from Edith’s 
heart, yet she continued to fear his criticism. It 
was evident, however, that he, like her relatives, 
considered her still a child, an opinion which her 
slight figure, and diffident manners when in his 
presence, tended to warrant. She strikingly re- 
minded him of his only sister, a fair young girl, 
who had died with the dew of youth upon her. In 
her pure beauty, her silvery tones, her occupations, 
his idolized Mary seemed to live again; and with 
a brother’s fondness he entered into her pursuits, 
tended her flowers, and read to her. Soon he be- 
gan to discover in her mind those rich soul-flowers 
which had lain neglected, and now, under the in- 
fluence of her uncle, and amid the warm, life-giving 
influences of nature, were beginning to germi- 
nate. Like a skilful florist, he sought to cultivate, 
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arrange and perfect them, until their beauty should 
fill her soul, and strengthen and bless her whole 


existence with a fragrance as pure as that which 
exhales from those immortal flowers, 


“ That grow 
Where blessed angels set their feet.” 


Earnest and truthful, his lessons made a deep 
impression on the mind of his pupil. Perhaps it 
would have been impossible for her to make 
the lessons intelligible to another in words. Yet 
she deeply felt their truth, and though in her girl- 
ish mirth she would sometimes contradict him, or 
make some comment on his remarks, so ludicrous 
that he would be obliged to join in her ringing 
laughter, yet not the less did she treasure them up 
in her heart. 

Cecil Allen was a warm admirer of German lit- 
erature. In the high and spiritual ideals of the 
later German poets his sou! found that sympathy 
for which it yearned. Edith, who had paid some 
attention to the German while at school, contin- 
ued the study under his tuition. The hours devo- 
ted to reading and recitation were stated, and as 
punetually attended as in the most methodic 
school. Yet, with such a nature as hers, it could 
hardly be otherwise than that, while poring over 
the same page with Cecil, or listening to his full, 
deep tones as he read the rich, passion-breathing 
words of Schiller, or the earnest, loving thoughts 
of Jean Paul or Novalis, some of those thoughts 
should awake correspondent feelings in her own 
bosom, and that from its hitherto untroubled deeps 
should uneonsciously gush forth deep streams 
of affection toward her tutor and friend. 

Thus passed the summer. Cecil prolonged his 
visit until a short time previous to the annual 
commencement at the university. ‘There was a 
slight trembling about the mouth of the beautiful 
Edith when he spoke of his departure, and she 
was half conscious that a sentiment wholly new to 
her reigned in her heart. She had been guided 
into such a world of new ideas and feelings,—her 
whole life of thought had been so materially 
changed during the past summer, that this did not 
surprise her. ‘There was nothing in the calm, 
deep happiness that filled her soul when with Ce- 
cil, that bore the least resemblance to that impetu- 
ous, vehement passion which was so often the 
theme of her sentimental mother’s eloquence. 


Edith knew that she should continue to think of °¢ 


Cecil, and that she should long to see him again. 


But she felt that there was a purity, a sacredness | 


in all her thoughts of him, that was more akin to 
reverence than love. 

Alas! her mother and her mother’s friends, 
whose tears flowed so readily over the deep pathos 
of their favorite authors, were too much the vota- 
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ries of Amor, and had but a faint conception of the 
higher and holier ministrations of the temple oi 
Eros. How tien should the gentle Edith learn 
from them that this deep, loving reverence was 
love’s very soul,—that in human life there can be 
nothing more sacred or holy than the deep, undy- 
ing love of a pure heart? 

One morning, a few days before Cecil’s depart- 
ure, as she entered the little library, she found him 
pruning a luxuriant geranium. ‘This room, and 
the little garden in front, were filled with exotics 
and indigenous plants, many of thein having been 
transplanted from their native wood or vale by 
the joint labors of Cecil and herself. 

He ceased from his employment, and they stood 
silent, gazing on the miniature paradise they 
had created. 

At length Cecil said, with a smile, as he turned 
again to his labor, “I believe I was born to be a 
gardener. If I was sure of always being as happy 
as I have been this summer, I should be tempted 
to transform myself for life into the ‘likeness of 
old Adam.’” 

“Nv one will dispute your talent for the busi- 
ness, who sees the beautiful transformation which 
has taken place here. My flowers will miss your 
care almost as much as I shall miss your lessons. 
We shall be so lonely,” was the naive and sorrow- 
ful answer. 

“ You will not cease to cultivate the mental! or 
the natural flowers when [ am absent, Edith. 
Flowers are the holiest characters in the scripture 
of Nature. They express intuitively the language 
of affection among all nations. Woman 
flowers are always associated in my mind ; to 
tend them was her original employment in Eden.” 

«“ That is spoken just like mamma,” said Edith, 
smiling. ‘She is well versed in their symbolic 
language. But I have learned to look upon them 
not only as the gifts of aflection, concealing within 
their folded leaves a silent eloquence, sureMthan 
any words, but as my friends. Friends who, in my 
long walks, look up to me with their sweet eyes, 
and speak to my heart their sweet lessons of for- 
bearance, steadfastness, patience and humility. 
Oh, I shall ever bless God for his flowers !”’ 

Had Cecil Allen been ¢onscious how much 
deep, eloquent afiection spoke from his eyes as 
they rested on the enthusiastic face of Edith while 
she uttered these words, he would have been both 
startled and grieved. But how often a single 
glance betrays those sentiments which, alas! we 
never dream of having disclosed or cherished unti! 
too late.” 

“True, Edith,” he replied, “ you have early 
learned that, 
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‘More servants wait on man 
Than he’ll take notice of.’ 
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Old George Herbert, himself, could not draw richer 
lessons from those preachers of beauty than you.” 


PAET Lit. 

“Come here, my petite paysanne, and tell me 
how you have enjoyed your visit,” said Mrs. Fair- 
lie to Edith, the morning after her arrival in 
town. “By the way, we have a party for the 
opera to-night, and your unexpected appearance 
will create quite a sensation. But mercy on us, 
child! how sun-burned you are! Why, with that 
brown hue, you will be taken for some country 
cousin.” 

“And as you are accustomed to pronounce 
country cousins the greatest bores in existence, 
let me remain at home with Eva, dear mamma,” 
eagerly replied Edith. “ How beautiful she has 
grown since I left her at school.” 

“ Yes, she will be very brilliant, but never as 
“spirituelle as yourself, ma belle. But come to my 
dressing room, and let us see if we cannot find 
something ghat will remove this gipsy hue.” 

But the almost imperceptible shade which the 
sunbeams had left on the fair cheek of Edith was 
not entirely removed by any of the various cosmet- 
ics which lent softness and delicacy to Mrs. Fair- 
lie’s well preserved complexion. Her parents, 
therefore, notwithstanding their desire to create a 
sensation, thought it best to leave her arrival un- 
announced until the “ vulgar hue” wore off. 

Edith blessed in her heart the circumstance 
which left her at liberty, for a few days, to dream 
of the past summer, and enjoy the society of her 
young sister Eva. When released from her nu- 
merous engsgements, Mrs. Fairlie amused them 
by describing, in her piquant style, the various 
people whom she had met during her summer tour. 
Among them was a certain M. Dumont, a native 
of New Orleans, whom she declared perfectly irre- 
sistible. 

“Ah! but you must see and hear him, Edith. 
He is so fascinating, so distinguished—speaks 
Spanish like a true Hidalgo, and also French and 
Italian. Besides he is rich as Croessus. You 
will be delighted with him. He is now at the 
Astor Housa, He called this morning, and you 
should have seen him if it had not been for that 
vexatious gipsy-looking face.” 

In Auguste Dumont Mrs. Fairlie saw her ideal 
realised. He had, indeed, the gift of proud and 
dazzling beauty—but alas! it was the beanty of a 
god in ruins, Intellect spoke in the expression of 
his lofty brow, and ardent passion slumbered in 
his large black eyes ; yet there was something 
about the finely chiseled mouth and chin that be- 
tokened a life passed in sensual and selfish indul- 
gences ; and there were glances of his eye which 
told too plainly that his soul burned fiercely with 
lurid fire, however artfully he might endeavor to 
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conceal it. Mrs. Fairlie’s heart was not pure and 
fresh enough to perceive this easily, but when Edith 
met him, she felt it at once, and, with the instinct- 
ive purity of a ingenuous heart, immediately re- 
coiled from his attentions. 

But he felt no such repugnance to her. ‘The 
freshness, the natural grace and beauty of Edith’s 
mind and manners, heightened by her recent resi- 
dence in the country, and so rare in the circles to 
which he had been accustomed, affected him like 
a charm. He quickly saw that she shrank from 
his admiration, and this roused his pride. 

He resolved to persevere, and by any means 
make her his own. ‘This little incarnation of 
beauty and pride shall yet be mine, in spite of her 
coldness,” he muttered to himself one evening as 
Edith tuned with indifference from one of his 
most graceful compliments. Mr. and Mrs. Fairlie 
saw with delight the impression which her beauty 
made on him, and for reasons of their own, availed 
themselves of every opportunity to give publicity 
to his attentions. 

Poor Edith! how like reminiscences of the bet- 
ter land seemed the memories of the past summer ! 
How often would she steal to her own room and 
open a small volume of Horner's Poems, the 
parting gift of Cecil, alas! not to read, for her 
eyes were dim with tears, but to draw lessons of 
faith and hope from the pressed flowers that his 
hand had placed between the leaves—to dream 
again of their beautiful home in the green wood, 
and to draw from their mute, touching eloquence 
one of those life-inspiring thoughts which had spo- 
ken to her soul like the glad song of angels. 

Mr. Fairlie’s passion for the gaming table and 
his wife’s reckless extravagance had reduced them 
almost to the verge of bankruptcy. But this gave 
him no anxiety, as long as his good friend, M. 
Dumont, stood ready to assist him to any amount. 
And when that gentleman proposed that the hand 
of his daughter should cancel all obligations be- 
tween them, he could hardly refrain from express- 
ing his joy aloud. 

He found Edith alone in her own room, and 
taking a seat on the sofa by her side, he proceeded 
to inform her of M. Dumont’s proposal. 

“Bat dear father, | have no thought, no wish 
that inclines me to marry any one, much less M. 
Dumont.” 

“But you will think of marriage at some time, 
my daughter, and why not now? You can have 
no objection to M. Dumont ; he is by far the most 
eligible of your numerous admirers—handsome, 
young, rich and fashionable—he is all a woman 
can desire.” 

“T think not, papa; I fear he is both unprinci- 
pled and selfish.” 

“Pshaw! Edith; I know that he is not selfish, 
He may have been a little wild, but that is excusa- 
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ble in a man of fashion. No reasonable woman 
ever troubles herself about her husband’s principles 
so long as he surrounds her with all the luxuries 
of wealth and fashion.” 

“Then I suppose you will think me very un- 
reasonable, for I cannot consent to unite my destiny 
with that of one who has no nobler thoughts, no 
higher claims than those which guide the conduct 
of M. Dumont. Besides, my dear father, I do not, 
cannot love him.” 

Mr. Fairlie smiled. ‘The experience of a few 
years will teach you, Edith, that this grand dream 
of love, which lends such enchantment to the future 
of sentimental young ladies, is only an ignis fatuus 
—a school girl’s dream. Believe me, an ample 
fortune is by far the surest foundation for connubial 
happiness.” 

This was the first time Edith had heard her 
father express his sentiments so freely, and she 
gazed at him with an expression of sorrowful sur- 
prise. At length, in a voice tremulous with sup- 
pressed emotion, she replied, “ My father, I have 
learned to think differently. I have been taught 
to look on marriage as a matter, not of pecuniary 
interest, expediency, or mere form, but a union of 
spirits, a union in which the immortal soul claims 
its own—a union not temporal and earthly, but 
eternal and of God.” 

Mr. Fairlie bit his lip. “I would have thanked 
those, Edith, who have filled your head with such 
romantic nonsense, had they likewise taught you 
that a child’s first duty is obedience.” 

** And so they did teach me, my father. But 
you will not say that anything should induce me 
to do what I feel is wrong! ‘These views, how- 
eyer, are not so much the result of what others 
have taught me, as of ny own slowly developed 
couvictions. Each soul must follow its own light. 
The highest and holiest of all laws requires us to 
be true to our convictions of what is right. I must 
act according to my own views of what is right 
in marriage.” 

Mr. Fairlie was not prepared for such a refusal. 
He loved his daughter as much as he was capable 
of loving anything except himself, and really 
thought he was securing her happiness. He 
arose and walked the room a while in great agita- 
tion, and then left her, saying she might consider 
the subject, and after a few days he would talk 
with her again. 

Meanwhile Edith’s mood began to change. She 
had expressed her views of marriage, and began 
to be strongly occupied with the thought that she 
had disobliged her father, and perhaps spoken 
more rudely than was consistent with a child’s 
duty. Influenced by this feeling, she restrained 
her dislike of Dumont, and submitted to his atten- 
tions. Edith’s ideas had not yet acquired all the 
strength of fall and steady life. Her mind was 
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more like the soil teeming with seed in spring, 
than like the soil with the fruitege of mature sum- 
mer. It is not strange, therefore, that she began 
to feel some return of her step-mother’s former 
power over her mind, while she listened to her 
earnest and eloquent pleas in favor of Dumont. 

For the next few days, there were some mo- 
ments when Edith was inclined to call herself a 
silly creature, and to conclude it wisest and best to 
submit herself to be guided entirely by her father’s 
wishes. 

But the sense of truth in her mind was too strong 
to be so easily overcome. When her father intro- 
duced the subject again, she found it just as impos- 
sible to see anything but misery in a marriage 
with Dumont. 

“‘ Well, Edith,” her father began, “ I hope you 
think better of Mr. Dumont. I suppose you have 
decided to accept him and his fortune.” 

“ No, sir,—very far from it. I donot even like 
him; and certainly you will not requirg me to 
marry him.” 

“ What, full of this nonsense yet! Why then 
have you for some days past seemed to consent, 
by the change in your manner toward him ?” 

‘‘ Father, he has spoken to me, and I have told 
him I do not, can not love him ;—and have be- 
sought him to turn his thoughts to some other.” 

Mr. Fairlie started from his seat, and for some 
time paced the room in silence. At length paus- 
ing before her, he said with an agitated voice, 
** Edith, it can be, and it must be.” 

Then bending over her, in a deep startling 
whisper, he told her the real state of his aflairs, 
and the reason why she must marry Dumont. 
** You know all now, Edith,” he continued, “ you 
see how the case stands. This marriage must be. 
It is necessary to your happiness,.to the happiness 
ofall. LIcare not for myself. There is always one 
refuge for the miserable. But your mother and 
sisters ef 

Edith had gazed in her father’s face with a look 
of painful bewilderment, as if she knew his words 
meant something evil, which she did not fully 
comprehend. At last she buried her face in the 
cushions of the sofa, but spoke not, wept not,— 
though the quivering of her whole frame, and the 
twitching of the nerves in her delicate neck and 
hands, told of the fearful struggle within. Mr. 
Fairlie was terrified. 

“‘ Edith! Edith !” he exclaimed, “ speak to me !” 

She raised her face, now calm and pale as 
marble, and, with a voice that might have de- 
ceived one better read in the mysteries of the heart 
than Mr. Fairlie, she answered, 

“Tam ready,” 

“Thanks, thanks, my own Edith. ‘You have 
saved us all. How you frightened me! If I 
thought it was not for your happiness—but it is— 
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it must be for the happiness of all concerned. M. 
Damont wishes an early day for the ceremony, 
but, like a true knight, he shall wait the pleasure 
of his ladye love, if you wish for a delay of some 
weeks —— * My father,” interrupted Edith, sud- 
denly placing her hand on his arm, ‘‘ M. Dumont 
is aware of my sentiments toward him, yet he 
seeks this union. I have consented not because I 
can be happy with him. No, I give up my hope 
of happiness in marriage, in the belief that my 
duty to you requires it. The consciousness of 
having acted with this purpose must be my sup- 
port in the unseen future. But the path of duty 
should be trod with energy and firmness. Arrange 
this matter as you please ; Task no delay. It will 
be over the sooner,” she murmured, as her father 
kissed her forehead and lefe the room. ‘“ The 
high priest at the altar delays not the sacrifice, 
when the victim is ready.” 

And the sacrifice was consummated ; the victim, 
to all appearance calm and collected, though she 
was inwardly bleeding, was escorted by her friends 
to her magnificent home, where she must strug- 
gie with her sad heart-sickness, in the darkness of 
that fearful talsehood, and against the influence of 
new revelations of her husband’s character, which 
her present position enabled her to observe so 
closely. Day succeeded day, only to teach her 
more deeply the utter want of sympathy between 
them. What wonder, then, that she sometimes 
found herself unconsciously contrasting his vain, 
puerile and criminal pursuits, with the pure and 
elevated thoughts, the onward and soul-ennobling 
course of Cecil Allen. How fearful was the 
straggle between past memories and present 
duties. How earnestly did she cry in secret, “ Ob 
Father, show me the path of life.” Sometimes 
she endeavored to escape from herself in the 
giddy society of the city, where she found the 
compliments, congratulations and ceaseless atten- 
tions which are due to the wife of a millionaire, 
but which came to her heart like a stifling atmos- 
phere. —But joy came not. 

“Dear, dear Edith,” exclaimed her sister 
Eva one morning, bounding into her dressing 
room, her face beaming with delight, “ see what 
a beautiful present M. Dumont has made me !” 

She opened a jewel case and displayed a beau- 
tiful set of pearl ornaments. “Is he not kind, 
Edith?” 

Edith smiled, and arose to assist Eva in arrang- 
ing the bandeau she was placing in her hair, when 
she observed the paper which had enveloped the 
case. It was a letter, and the writing was Cecil 
Allen’s. She seized it with both hands, and her 
eyes began to devour the words on the closely 
written sheet. She saw it was addressed to her 
father, but it spake of herself; and a feeling of 
unspeakable joy thrilled through her trembling 
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frame, for there she read that he loved her,— 
loved her with the deep, undying affection of an 
earnest soul. Hew much life, how much develop- 
ment of feeling we sometimes realize, or become 
conscious of, in a moment. Edith’s whole soul 
replied to what she read. For a moment she 
forgot everything but Cecil and Ormdale, and was 
only conscious how deeply, how infinitely she 
loved him. Then a recollection of the present 
came like a dark cloud and shut out the sunlight 
from her soul. She clasped her hands across her 
eyes so tightly that the blood seemed ready to 
start from her slender fingers, as if she would thus 
shut out the earth and all she now felt as a dread- 
ful reality, and fell with a low moan at the feet of 
her sister. 

Eva, busy with her pearls, had not marked her 
sister’s agitation, but frightened at her sudden 
fainting, rang loudly for assistance. Hastily re- 
placing the pearls, she caught the letter from 
Edith’s hand, and again enveloped the case in it, 
as thoughtlessly, and as ignorant of its contents, 
as when, a few hours before, she had taken it from 
her mother’s dressing table for the same purpose. 

The next morning Edith Jay delirious in a burn- 
ing fever. No one understood her incoherent 
ravings, for strange to say, she mentioned no 
names. She was sohappy. Wandering in green 
fields, by singing brooks, and listening to the song 
of birds. And oh, what person, familiar with her 
past history, would not have prayed that she might 
remain thus? How many cases of madness there 
are, for which the involuntary prayer of the 
humane heart is, “Oh God, let them not be 
healed !” 

Many long weeks passed before the fever left 
her, and then her mind still wandered. She 
spoke continually of Ormdale, and her physicians 
finally advised to send her there, to Be left awhile 
in the care of her uncle. 


PART LV. 


Cecil Allen, after the close of his collegiate 
course, in pursuance of a long cherished purpose, 
had immediately sailed for Europe. Within a few 
weeks after he had left Boston, he was journeying 
up the Rhine, that haunted river, of which his 
soul had dreamed and dreamed, and whose every 
rock, ruin and legend, were as familiar to his 
thought as household words. There were but few 
travellers at this season of the year, and he was 
free to enter through the “ivory gate” und.sturb- 
ed, and lose himself in the land of dreams. 

He had Jong been a lover. Yes, ever since the 
ideal world first revealed to him its divine forms, 
a face of calm, spirit-like beauty had haunted his 
soul, strengthening him in despondency with a 
glance from her still, bright eyes, and with tones of 
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wondrous melody, urging him ever onward up the 
path of high endeavor. 

And now, as he sailed up that glorious river, with 
his soul filled with images of dream-like beuuty, 
he sought again the embrace of his spirit-love. 
She was still there. In thrilling whispers a voice 
spoke to his longing heart the assurance, that this 
fair vision should yet be realized, As he mused 
on this, and communed with memory, silent as 
light the bright ideal took the form and features of 
Edith Fairlie. 

At first he smiled at this, for he had never 
dreamed how deeply that slight girl, that almost 
child, as he thought her, had enshrined herself in 
the deepest, holiest recesses of his heart. But now 
there seemed a spell upon him. Her quiet, gentle 
eyes began to gaze on him from the pages of his 
favorite books, and her form seemed ever at his 
aide, when, in the holy silence of night, he gazed 
upward toward those starry lamps which flood 
with their effulgent radiance the vast arches of 
heaven. He involuntarily turned to read the re- 
flection of his own high thoughts, in that sweet 
face ; for the imperfect, stammering human tongue 
must be touched with heavenly fire, and words 
become deep as the mysteries of the human heart, 
ere they can rival the eloquence of the silent com- 
munion of kindred though distant hearts. 

Ife found delight in recalling every circumstance 
of their acquaintance ; and how many trifles now 
came again to remembrance to assure him of her 
love. ‘I'rue, she did not reach the standard of his 
ideal, yet he now began to feel that they were 
united,—that, under the guidance of a divine law, 
they had found each other. Thus he mused and 
felt, and he accepted the fact with joy. Oh love, 
true love, so often misunderstood and blasphemed, 
how great are thy mysteries! how divine is thy 
life § - 

His first thought was to return home, but as he 
had business in London, which would detain him 
some time on his return, he immediately wrote to 
Mr. Fairlie, speaking in eloquent, manly terms of 
his love for Edith, and earnestly asking his per- 
mission to seek her as his own on kis return, 
which would be with as little delay as possible. 
With a restless impatience wholly new to him he 
returned to London, hurried through his business, 
and once more on the bosom of the broad Atlan- 
tic, he gave up his soul to sweet dreams of the 
And oh, how bright that future seemed to 
There were moments 


future. 
his glowing imagination! 
when he longed to embrace heaven, earth and 
air, for the sake of that sweet being who had 
whispered to his heart the long sought watchword 
of existence. 

Thus he felt as the noble ship entered the harbor 
of New York, and as he sprang ashore, the happi- 
ness of his own heart lit up the faces of the 
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strangers who crowded the lending, with sone. 
thing of the look of familiar acquaintance. 

Alas! that the ice of disappointment should so 
soon chill the glow of a heart so pure and noble ! 

In the first newspaper which, with a careless 
hand, he took from the noisy news boy, he read 
the notice of Edith’s marriage. He stood as jj 
paralyzed. Grasping the paper nervously, he 
continued to read the notice, until his sight failed 
to discern the letters. He flung the paper from 
him, and when he again looked around the joy. 
ous glow of sunlight had all disappeared. The 
halo of friendliness, which a moment before had 
shone on the strange faces there, was changed to 
the deepest gloom. Enfolding darkness, deeper 
than that of the grave, closed round his heart, for 
he felt that to die calmly required little more than 
strength of nerve, but to live,—oh, to live! did it 
not require every energy of the soul? How then 
should he with his crushed heart bear up through 
a long, aimless, objectlessexistence ? What should 
How should he live now when life’s 
Such were his first 


he live for? 
inspiration was quenched? 
wild questionings, in this struggle with destiny. 

There are some hearts which, like the wind 
harp, tremble at every sigh, respond to every 
passing breeze of sentiment, with a music as 
sweet and as transient. There are others, to al! 
outward seeming cold and indiflerent, who sit 
waiting and praying with instinctive, mysterious 
hope, until some destined hand touches the chords, 
and the music of the great song of life fills the 
soul to overflowing. Want, sorrow and misery 
may besiege the temple where that music is ring- 
ing, but they cannot reach it, they cannot silence 
it. No, death himself cannet destroy it. But 
when the hand that has waked such a soul to 
music is withdrawn, when such a soul sees its 
hope go down into darkness, the revulsion is 
dreadful. 

Cecil knew nothing of the circumstances of this 
marriage. He did not wish to know them. He 
only knew that Edith was lost to him, and like all 
those who feel must deeply, chose to sufler in 
silence. He returned to his home and his mother, 
fondly hoping that with her he might find rest. 
But he could not remain there. His life of thought 
and feeling was made desolate. The animating 
impulse was gone. ‘The light had vanished from 
his ideal world ; for the bright reality once found, 
dreams cease to satisfy 1s. Edith could be noth- 
ing to him now, yet her image continued to haunt 
He did not blame her, for he believed 


Seeking 


his soul. 
himself the dupe of his own imagination. 
to flee from himseif and the world, he departed on 
a western tour, alike indifferent to every place, 
and only wishing in the morning that it was even- 
ing, and in the evening that it was morning. Spring 
returned, and with it came a more soothing mem- 
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ory of the past. He felt an. irresistible longing to 
yisit Ormdale once more, and turning aside from 
the route which he had marked out for the sum- 
mer, he retraced his steps, and one lovely afier- 
noon in May stood again on the sun-flecked sward 
beneath Edith’s favorite oak. 

Woods, flowers, brooks and birds still lifted up 
their voices in the eternal anthem of thanksgiving, 
but that music, which one short year ago had filled 
his heart with gladness, now rang through its 
deserted chambers mournfully, mournfully ! 


— 


Tas es 

The hopes of the physicians were realised. 
Qace more amid those sights and sounds which 
she loved so well, Edith soon began to grow calm 
and sane. But in proportion as her mind recoy- 
ered, her physical powers failed. ‘The rose on her 
cheek, which but a few months previous was deli- 
cate as the first faint blush of morning, gradually 
folded ug its leaves, and now lay there like a 
bright, red rose bud, its brilliant hues contrasting 
fearfully with the death-like paleness of her coun- 
tenance. 

She knew that she was gradually dying, yet was 
ever cheerful, though for long hours silent and 
thoughtful. She smiled and spoke cheerfully 
when Mrs. Iervy, and Eva, who had accompanied 
her, spoke of their various plans for the summer, 
for she would not shut out the light of hope from 
their hearts; but with her uncle she spoke calmly 
and seriously of her approaching death. 

One afternoon, after a long conversation with 
him, at her request he moved the sofa on which 
she was reclining, nearer the open window. Half 
supported in his arms, her eyes roved lovingly 
awhile over the green earth, and became fixed on 
the blue, immeasurable arch above her, with an 
earnestness and intensity as if she would pierce its 
mysterious silence, and see more clearly the path 
which she so soon must travel,—the unseen path 
by which souls pass away from sorrow and dark- 
ness here, and go into the infinite regions to be 
forever at home amid the harmonies of heaven. 

The dew of evening began to fall, and though 
loath to disturb her silent musings, her uncle arose 
to close the window. As he carefully arranged 
her pillows, she suddenly laid her hand on his 
arm, and pointed with breathless @agerness to a 
form now coming up the gravel walk, while a 
blush like the rosy glow of evening flitted across 
her pale features. 

“Cecil Allen !” exclaimed. Mr. Hervy. 
brings him here ?” 

“1 know not, uncle,” she answered, as the tears 
sprang from the o’erburdened heart to her eyes, 
“but I have felt an assurance of this. It has 
seemed to me certain that we should meet once 
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more before my death. Oh! let me see him once 
more, and I am ready.” 

“ But Edith °—— 

‘“*T must see him. I know all you would say. 
But I must see him. I am dying, and before I 
depart I must hear him speak. I must tell him 
the whole truth. I am dying, and I will not now 
be false to that divine law. which has united us. 
My life has been crushed under a dreadful, dread- 
ful falsehood ; and I now feel that truth is holy— 
too holy for the dying to trifle with. I will see 
him. I will tell him the truth. No deference to 
falsehood shall prevent me. 1 feel that the angel 
of death is very near, and Cecil must come to me 
immediately.” 

I will not endeavor to portray the emotions that 
began to work in the heart of Cecil Allen when 
he learned that the sweet flower which should 
have brightened the pathway of his life, which he 
would have nurtured so willingly with his heart's 
best blood, now lay crushed and faded, and so 
soon to be gathered into the sheaf of the “ Reap- 
er, Death.” With eager yet faltering steps he 
followed Mr. Hervy to her room. 

“ Edith! Edith!” were the only words he could 
utter as he knelt by her side and clasped her out- 
stretched hands in his own. In mournful silence 
they gazed in each other’s eyes and read each 
other’s soul. Then he knew all she had felt and 
sufiered. Words were scarcely needed to make 
the revelation clearer. 

Words! words! how weak is their power to tell 
the experience of pain, and paint the soul’s strug- 
gle in the strong hour of its trial! How weak 
they are as a medium for thoughts which wrestle 
with eternal Providence, and, in prayer for light, 
wildly turn and question every thing, as if they 
would compel some voice to break the deep si- 
lence of eternity. 

Cecil had felt all this, and oh! how keenly he 
felt it now, as, pressing her hands in his, he bowed 
his head and wept. But that frail girl, whose 
hand now touched the veil which separates the 
transient from the eternal, was calm and collected. 
They seemed to have changed characters. 

“Do not sorrow thus, Cecil, my friend,” she 
said, in a low, sweet voice. “ Believe, be true, 
and wait. The forms of society divide us on 
earth, but eternal truth has united us,—yes, uni- 
ted us forever. I have done wrong. I have failed 
to receive and keep truly the great law of life. I 
gave my hand to one, when my soul was anoth- 
But I acted from a false sense of duty to my 

I was so young in the experience of life, 


er’s, 

father. 
my consciousness of the truth was so imperfect, 
that I knew not well what I did. But wisdom 
comes by trial, and I soon began to feel all the 
weight of the crushing falsehood I had accepted. 
Daily some revelation of the truth has appeared to 
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enlighten my consciousness, until at last the dis- 
covery of your letter drove me mad. Cecil, need 
I say how deeply I have suffered? One hope, 
which soon grew to a certainty, has of late filled 
my soul, I have had an inward assurance that I 
should not die without seeing you and telling you 
how deeply J have erred, and hearing from you 
the words of forgiveness for her who has made 
your life desolate ; for I believe—I know, Cecil— 
that you love me, and that where a soul like yours 
loves once, it loves forever. Yes, you will pardon 
me ;—we shall be united forever. Is it not so?” 

“Oh, Edith, Edith! do not speak thus. Do not 
talk of your errors. It is I who should ask for- 
giveness ;—I, who have misapprehended the truth. 
Oh! speak not of dying—but no, I may not, can- 
not bid you live. Alas! why did we ever part?” 

“No, Cecil, you cannot wish me to live. But 
sorrow not over the past. It returns not. Let us 
now turn to the future, for that is ours. I feel 
that death will soon remove the barrier which cir- 
cumstances have placed between us. Oh! if we 
had a clearer sense of immortality, if we bebieved 
in the future life more truly and earnestly, we 
should not so often speak of those who have gone 
before us as the lost. They are not lost—not 
even absent; at least not whelly absent. What 
can wholly part those whom a true and holy tie 
has made one? Had we eyes to pierce the veil 
which makes the world of spirits invisible, all 
around the ways of life we should see ministering 
spirits,—bright angel-forms, with loving eyes, 
from which death has stolen nothing but the 
tears, who unceasingly keep watch over those 
they loved on earth.” 

“ Yes,” she continued, while her face seemed to 
become radiant with visions of the bright and 
beautiful land whose light was even now begin- 
ning to break upon her; “ yes, Cecil, I go before 
you alone, but I will ever be with you, not merely 
as a memory, bnt asa presence. I shall be ever 
with you as a presence in that world which lies 
deep in your heart,—that world whose joys and 
sorrows, infinite hopes and infinite longings, may 
never be revealed to those who are not at home 
And I will be with you a ministering 
spirit. For who in the land of the blessed has 
such right to claim this ministry! Yes, I shall 
be permitted to come, for my soul first found life 
when I began to love you so infinitely. Oh, 
will you not believe in the future, wait calmly 
the appointed time, end feel that I am ever with 
you, ever yours ?” 

Before Cecil cou! reply, she fainted from over- 
exertion, and fell back on the pillows insensi- 
ble. Scarcely conscious of what he did, Cecil 
raised her in his arms, and pressed her convul- 
sively to his bosom, while Mr. Hervy sought the 
Slowly she opened her 
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eyes and gazed intently in his face, as if y, 
would impress more deeply on her heart eye, 
lineament of that expressive countenance. The 
pointing to the gushing sun-light which at th), 
moment streamed into the room, as a dark ¢lo,; 
moved away from the setting sun,—* Even 
she murmured, “Jet the light of faith and ho, 
glow through your soul’s darkness.” 7 

His voice trembled as he replied, “God gran: ; 
may be so, Edith, my beloved. It shall be », 
The sun of my life will set in your grave. ()h), ; 
will be dark, dark! But I will believe and w,, 
I will feel thy presence and thy ministry. ‘1, 
stars of memory, faith and hope, will light \), 
dreary pathway, and like the star of the nativyj;y 
guide me onward and onward until, amid 
‘brightness of the everlasting light,” I am pe. 
mitted to embrace thee, in that land where da: 
ness is no more.” 

A faint smile of happiness passed over the fj. 
of Edith, as he ceased speaking. A convuls) 
tremor ran through her frame, and then she |;; 
silent, still, and pale. Death had come. 

Years have gone by, and the little village 
Ormdale is still there, with its musical little rive; 
beautiful as ever. The parsonage is still the sun: 
All around it is unchanged, save that the luxuir; 
shade trees lift their green heads some feet near: 
the blue heaven, and the grape vine over the stu: 
window, from a supple shoot has become a wii: 
spread mass of branches and foliage. <A fev 
the old sycamores which obstructed the view «: 
the grave yard have been cut away. Every ever. 
ing at sunset, a face, which is neither sorrow: 
nor glad, but full of calm hopefulness, may he » 
looking from the study window to the ; 
mound with its white tombstone, on which : 
the pointed shadow of the old church spire. 
the face of Cecil Allen, and that mound is the 
visible * foot print” of Edith Fairlie. He is now 
pastor, for Mr. Hervy has been dead severa! y: 
For a time Cecii found it very dark, while 
struggled with his sorrow. But calmness co 
and heaven-eyed patience taught him stren, 
though he was not what he had been,—not » 
he would have been, had Edith been permitted 
live and be altogether his own on earth. 

How could he be the same without the vi: 
ministry of one so loved, so necessary to the 
development of his higher and better lite ’ 
tree which the lightning has riven may conti 
live and put forth leaves, 

So Cecil lived, with a cheerful look for | 
around him, and faithful in all the duties 
station, for which the discipline of life had ¢ 
him peculiar qualifications, 

He is not alone. Edith comes to him as a 1" 
istering spirit. He will tell you that he has: 
of her presence, that sometimes even her f 
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form are visible. But no, he will not say so to a 
stranger, for he seldom speaks of her to his most 


intimate friend. 


I know it has been said that men have died 
and worms have fed on them, but not for love. 
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Many, in their wisdom, ridicule the idea of a bro- 
ken heart. Such persons must be very poorly ac- 
quainted with their own being. Either they have 
never felt very deeply, or they are altogether un- 
conscious of the power of what they do feel. 


PASSAGE UP THE CONNECTICUT, 


FROM HARTFORD TO SPRINGFIELD. 


BY MRS. 


Tae summer morn doth greet thee cheerily, 
Stream of my fathers! From the shaded dell 
Where in thy highland cradle thou didst take 
The little water-cup so thankfully ; 

From every nursing rill, on to the scene 
Of thy rejoicing bridal with the sea, 
Where snowy sails from many a region bear 
Thy nuptial dowry, thou hast held thy way, 
A comforter and blessing. 

Full and fair 
Thou scatterest bounties o’er thy verdant banks, 
As though thou ne’er hadst known a time of need, 
Or penury. Yet I recnember well, 
When last I saw thee in adversity. 
Winter had chained thee long, and tardy Spring 
Shrank as she, whispering, warned thy mighty heart 
To wake and free itself. No trampled realm 
Came to its battle-hour more valiantly. 
Thy prison-doors were broken at the rush 
And hollow murmur from thy troubled depths, 
As fettered Samson, with his shaven locks, 
Crumbled the temple columns and o’erthrew 
Philistia’s mocking lords.— 

Block after block 

Of thick-ribbed ice disparted, and the shores, 
Piled high with rugged masses, told how strong 
Thy struggle with the tyrant. Still in paia, 
And wearily, thou wrought'st thy toilsome way, 
Like one who hath a heavy work to da, 
Ere he may take his rest. 

[I scarce can think 
Thou art the same that, now at liberty, 
And in the fulness of thy wealth, dost mark 
Thy course with benefactions. 

AS we press 

Upward, thy current, with its azure tint, 
Mottled by silver clouds and fringed with green, 
In ripples and in shadows multiform 
Flows on in beauty. Now and then a raft 
Of timber strongly bound, the sturdy growth 
Of our far northern hills, comes drifting down, 
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Shaping its lonely voyage, or the boat 
That scorneth sail and oar, with flying wheel 
Furroweth thy startled flood. 

The bending trees 
Adjust their branches by thy mirrored tide, 
As won our mother, from the crystal eye 
Of Eden’s lake, the knowledge of her charms. 


A blight is on the sycamores! Yon grove, 
That erst in healthful majesty aspired, 
Surceaseth from good works, and stretcheth out 
Unsightly, withered arms. From dripping rocks 
Cool, trickling waters bathe the moss-clad roots ; 
The healing sunbeams woo them ; the fond vine 
Creeps up and clasps them in her clustering arms, 
Teaching them how to love ; while at their feet 
The glowing kalmia opes its waxen breast 
As if in sympathy ;—but all in vain. 
Death worketh at their heart, and ’mid the embrace 
Of loving neture sullenly they stand, 
A bare and blackened wreck. 
How sweet to glide 
Along these winding shores, so richly green, 
Where 'mid his corn-clad fields the farmer toils, 
And yillage after viliage lifts its spire 
In freedom and in plenty. 
Now we reach 
The “ OCid Bay State,’ the mother of us all 
Who in New England boast to have our birth, 
And look through storms of revolution back 
To Plymouth rock ; 
Fair heritage she hath 
From mountain fastness on to ocean-shore, 
And groweth beautiful with age, and strong 
In her sons’ strength. 
God bless her, and the realms 
That cluster round her border, and the streams 
That through her bosom flow ; and, most of all, 
Thee, glorious river, o'er whose breast we rail 


This summer's day, and tune cur idle sang. 
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FORESTER. 


(Concluded.) 


Rosa was by no means sure of her way, for she had 
noted nothing when she came but Ellen Vaughn. 
We never know our own resources till necessity 
moulds them into a spade, and puts it into our 
hands, bidding us work. Rosa Warner, the timid, 
delicate, thoughtless child that had scarce ever been 
allowed to use her own judgment even i the se- 


lection of a riband for her hair, lost in the dark of $ 


evening, in a spot given up to wretchedness, if not 
to vice! But Rosa was scarce alarmed—her mind 
was pre-oecupied. Now and then she paused at 
a.corner in embarrassment ; then she would renew 
her speed, and press onward, taking care to observe 
a course which she knew led into a more familiar 
part of the city. By this means she avoided losing 
herself among obscure turns and windings, and, 
although she was taking a long way home, she 
was soon convinced of the wisdom of her plan by 
finding herselfon well known ground. As soon as 
Rosa Warner reached home she proceeded to the 
parlor and was delighted to find her father alone. 

“ You recollect that pink barége, papa?” she 
said crossing her hands on his shoulder. 

“Yes, I have cause; it spoiled my daugliter’s 
face for a whole day.” 

‘¢ Because I had set my heart on it, and was so 
disappointed. But no matter about it, now—I 
want toask you something else, papa. Would you 
give me the money that it would cost—would you 
give me five dollars, if you knew that I would put 
it to a good use?” 

“ Tcould not know, my daughter, that you would 
put it to a good use, without being told what you 
propose doing with it. Misses with short frocks,” 
he added, tapping her chin playfully, “are no good 
judges in these matters.” Tears came into the lit- 
tle girl’s eyes and they were not unobserved by the 
father. He put his arm about her and drew her 
to his knee. 

“How now, Rosa? have you such a very hard 
father that you cannot tell him your little secrets ? 
Now I have so much confidence in your discretion 
that I promise you the money before-hand, and you 
must have enough confidence in my desire to grati- 
fy you to tell me all about your little project—it is 
a nice one, I dare say.” 
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“It may not be, papa—perhaps it is wrong, 
but—” 

“ Then tell me, and I willhelp you judge.” 

Rosa hesitated. She had full confidence jn 
her father’s generosity and goodness of heart ; but 
then she knew that he was strict in the adminis. 
tration of justice, and there wasa crime in the way 
which she could not but look upon with abhorrence. 
How much more severely then might her father, 
not seeing the palliating circumstancesasshe could 
see them, judge of the matter. 

*‘ Indeed, papa, there is something that I do not 
feel at liberty to tell even you; if it concerned 
myself I would—you know I always have done 0 ; 
but this—” 

‘I am sorry people should burden my little girl 
with their secrets.” 

‘* Nobody has. Aj] I know is partly by accident, 
partly my own—fault. But papa, allow me to tell 
you a little and do not ask me to speak plainer. 
Five dollars,” and Rosa now spoke quick and fer- 
vidly, while her eye avoided her father’s, her cheek 
flushed, and her lip quivered—* Five dollars will 
save a poor sick family from misery, from disgrace. 
Perhaps they are not worthy—I do not know— 
but they need it—they are snffering—will you give 
it to me, papa?” 

Closely closed the arms about the excited daugh- 
ter, and the father’s voice was not quite clear as 


he inguired, “Why not go to mother, 


Rosa?” 

“T cannot—there are good reasons why ! can 
not. May Ihave the money, papa?” 

‘“‘ These secrets are bad things, my dear, but—I 


your 


will trust you.” 
“No! do not trust me!” 


exclaimed the child, 


vehemently. “What I do may be wrong—I am 
afraid it is. Donot trust me—think nothing about 
it either way—forget, dear papa, that you have 
given me this money.” 

The father shook his head doubtingly, but at tl 
same time he drew forth the note and put it into 
her hand. 

“One more fayor, papa; may this be a secret 
between us two?” 

“ Rosa, Ido not approve of these secrets—hon- 








: old enough to be so burdened yet. 
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est people never have them. Your mysteries do 
not please me at all; and I cannot encourage or 
tolerate them—they begin with this, and with this 
they must end.” 

“They shall, papa; but, if you knew all, you 
would not blame me, at least” 

“J do not blame you, my dear; I do not doubt 
your motives ; but I must not allow you to contract 
bad habits. Mancuvring to do good is maneu- 
vring still; and, where so much méchinery is ne- 
cessary, the end seldom justifies the means. It 
takes an old head to carry a secret, a very old one 
—mine is less black than it was once ; but it is not 
And yours— 
why these pretty ringlets are a strange wig for one 


knowing in the ways of the world—they should not 


cover a brain given to plotting and conjuring.” 

“Papa, you mistake me altogether ; I have not 
looked for a secret, but it came to me; and now I 
do what seems to me best. I shall never be deceit- 
ful, 1 know I never shall. If every mystery vexes 
me like this, I am sure I shall avoid another.” 

“ So be it, my child.” 

“Thank you, dear papa,” and, leaving a kiss on 
both cheeks, Rosa slid from her father’s knee, and 
left the apartment. Gaining the hall she paused a 
moment, for there were voices in the back sitting- 


, room, and she caught a word or two that told her 


_ the note had been missed. 


What was to be done now? The last moment 


} spent with her father had ruined her plan; and 
‘ now that the discovery had been made, of what use 


‘ one more effort. 


_ must be very pale. 


was the note she had obtained to replace the lost 
one? The frank acknowledgment of the existence 
ofa secret, that had succeeded so well with her 
father, would be entirely useless here ; for Mrs. 
Warner would never rest until the whole was 
thoroughly investigated. Rosa was about giving 
up all, and going back to the parlour, when the 
thought of poor Ellen Vaughn, the confiding brother, 
the sick mother and the hungry little girls, came 
freshly into her mind ; and she resolved to make 
Reaching the door she again 
paused ; for she felt her limbs shake and knew by 
the chill which passed over her frame that she 
She stood fora moment striv- 
ing for composure, and then pushed open the door. 


_ The moment she entered one of her cousins gli- 


a 


ded up to her, and with consternation depicted on 
her face whispered, “‘ what think you, Rosa, aunt 
has lost a five dollar note.” 

“She left it in an unsafe place,” observed Miss 
Rosa, with well-feigned carelessness, and eleva- 


, ling the note above her head.. 


A 
y 


“Rosa Warner!” exclaimed the lady, sternly, 
and with one of her withering glances, “where 
leamed you to practice tricks on your mother? 
Go to your room!” 

Rosa tumed without a word, and, bursting into 
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tears before she reached the hall, hurried up the 
stairs and threw herself, sobbing, on her own bed. 
Her ruse had succeeded well, but she had incurred 
the anger of her mother, and her conscience told 
her that she deserved it all, and more. “I am 
deceitful!” she repeated to herself more than a 
dozen times that night, and over and over she re- 
solved to confess the whole the very next morning. 
But when morning really came, it brought quite a 
different state of feeling. Mrs. Warner seemed to 
have forgotten the affair of the Jast evening ; and 
Rosa, persuaded that she had saved the poor girl 
from ruin, did not regret the means she had taken 
to accomplish it. She felt some flutterings of heart 
when eight o’clock drew near; and started every 
time the door-bell rang, glancing from the window 
to see if she could get a glimpse of the black bon- 
net; but eight passed, and nine came and passed, 
and no semstress appeared. Mrs. Warner grew 
impatient; for though not pleased with Ellen 
Vaughn’s face, she was obliged to own that in the 
use of the needle she combined celerity and skill. 
Ten came round, and still no Ellen Vaughn. 

‘She must be ill,” suggested Rosa, ‘“‘ may I go 
and see, mamma ?” 

* You will not know where to find her. 

Rosa blushed—here was another concealment. 
“Robert might go with me; you sent him home 
with Miss Vaughn once.” 

“True, Robert can go, and then there will be 
no need of your going.” 

“ But if they should need assistance, mamma ? 
seems so much kinder for one of the family 

“ You have taken a strange fancy to that giri,” 
observed Mrs. Warner. 

‘‘ She seems so unhappy ! ” murmured the child ; 
but it was the starting tear, not the words, that 
pleaded her cause with her mother. 

“ You have yet a great deal to learn, my dear,” 
said the proud woman, tenderly, “ but still this girl 
may be in want—her mother may be worse, and I 
have no objection to your going to see. Get your 
bonnet, and, in the mean time, I will fill a basket 
for Robert to carry. We should never. visit the 
poor without taking some comforts with us.” 

Mrs. Warner did not always think that comforts 
comprised only the things that could be stowed 
away in a basket ; but for her prejudices she would 
have gone herself to look after Ellen Vaughn ; and 
when her heart was enlisted no human being was 
ever more completely mistress of the whole vocab- 
ulary of consolation than she. 

Strange emotions were swelling in the heart of 
pretty Rosa Warner as she tripped along beside 
the good-natured serving-man, for she thought of 
the evening previous, when Ellen Vaughn reeled 
over the pavement before her; and she wondered 
what good people—what her father and mother 
would think of her, if they knew she had been ac- 
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cessary to atheft. It made her shudder, and she 
resolved not to think of it. Then the conversation 
at the foot of the stairs came back to her, word by 
word ; and she wished that her mother could have 
heard it, believing that if she could she would for- 
give and pity poor Ellen Vaughn. ‘The clapboards 
rattling at each puff of air, the useless shutters and 
the broken stairs were not new to Rosa ; and when 
Robert turned and asked her, “ Did you ever see 
anything like it, Miss?” she only answered with a 
shudder. 

Robert inquired of a poor woman at the top ot 
the stairs for Mrs. Vaughn’s room, and was shown 
up a rickety back-stair-case, the old crone mutter- 
ing as she hobbled on before them, 

“Tt’s but a narry room the puir crathur’ll be 
afther havin’ whin the sun is doon, an’ a deal nigher 
God’s airth than this ould garret, I’m a thinkin!” 

Rosa, though startled, had no time to ask an 
explanation, for the old woman stopped, and point- 
ing with her staff toward a half opened door, hob- 
bled back the way she came. 

“Hush, Robert!” whispered the child, putting 
her finger to her lip ; and, stepping lightly forward, 
she stood unobserved in the opening. (| nobserved 
—for who was there to observe her? ,On a mis- 
erable couch, spread of straw and rags upon the 
bare floor, lay the figure ofa woman, The cheeks 
were sunken and the muscles rigid; weights were 
laid upon the closed eyes to keep down the lids; 
the chin was bound up by a folded kerchief; and 
the white bony hands lay as they had been placed, 
their livid tips crossing each other on her still bo- 
som. ‘The mother of poor Ellen Vaughn was dead. 
Rosa saw it at a glance; and tears filled her eyes, 
and streamed down over her face as she noted a 
touching exhibition of simple-hearted affection. 
A pale, meagre-looking child was kneeling by the 
bed-side, trying with her trembling little hand to 
place in the bosom of the dead a single rose which 
she had just broken from a scraggy, sickly bush 
beside her. The mother had probably loved that 
rose-tree, and smiled on the little bud that came 
like a sweet messenger to cheer her, and watched 
its opening from day to day with an interest in- 
conceivable to those who have never been walled 
up in the prison of a noisome filthy street, in the 
darkest quarter of a large city. The child too had 
loved it; and she gave all she had to give when 
she broke that cherished stem. A little one still 
younger sat on the knee of Elien Vaughn, playing 
with her fast falling tears, and looking into her 
face with curious interest. 

“ Be’s she don to Dod, sissy?’ inquired the lit- 
tle prattler; “* when will she tum back agin?” 

Poor Ellen could not answer, and the uncon- 
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scious baby-orphan, puiting her thin, blue arms 


about her neck, said softly, “ don’t ki, sissy, don’t 
ki, an’ I will tiss ’ou.” 
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The boy, with quivering chin and swollen eyes, 
stood at the foot of the bed, watching his siste;’, 
fond movements about the dead ; and when sly. 
had finished, and left a kiss on the icy fingers ay 
the sunken cheek, he pressed both hands upon his 
aching forehead, and, with a loud, sob-like burs, 
of agony, turned away and coiled himself up jin 
the farthest corner of the room. 

“We are too late, Robert,’ whispered Rosa 
Warner ; “‘ go and tell mother.” 

Robert drew the sleeve of his coat hastily across 
his eyes, and hurried down the stairs, while Ros, 
twined her arms with those of the little one on 
Ellen Vaughn's knee, and whispered such words as 
were the first to find their way up from her swell- 
ing heart. 

When Mrs. Warner reached the house of death 
she found the semstress fast asleep with her head 
resting on her daughter's lap, and the three chili- 
ren gathered around Rosa’s feet, listening to her 
words of soothing and encouragement. How cian. 
ged did Rosa Warner seem within the last thre: 
days! How exquisitely had the pencil of sorrow 
shaded and mellowed down her beauty! So 
thought the mother as she gazed upon the little 
ministering angel ; and then a severe pang of re- 
morse shot to her heart as her eye fell upon the 
hollow, death-like face between her child’s sooth- 
ing hands. 

“Poor Ellen is asleep, mamma,” whispered Rosa ; 
“she has not closed her eyes for two whole nights 
and she is almost worn out with fatigue.” 

John hastened to bring the only stool the garre: 
could boast ; his younger sister, a glow of gratitude 
lighting up her sad face, exclaimed, “ You are so 
good!” and the little one, nestling both of her 
puny bands in the lady’s, Jooked up into her face 
and began telling her that “mammy had don ' 
Dod,” never to “tum back agin,” but that she 
would send for all of them one of these days, a 
then they “ Should’nt be hundry any more—never, 
never ”’—so “ sissy ” said. 

Hungry, poor lisper! That the grave should be an 
infant’s hope! Mrs. Warner promised her own 
heart that their last hour of suffering from hunger 
had passed ; then, taking the prattler in her arms, 
she called the boy to her side ; and, with the mos! 
sympathetic delicacy, drew from him revealinus 
that made ner heart ache. He told her how they 
had been happy beyond the sea; how, in an evil 
hour, his father sold his little patrimony, and em 
barked for an unknown land ; of a death and burial 
at sea, that left the little family without a head, 
desolate indeed ; of a poor woman seeking a home 
in a strange land, followed by her dependent child- 
ren ; of the daily diminishing of their slender funds; 
of wakeful eyes and anxious bosoms ; of the grad- 
ual sinking away of one of their number, and the 
grave opened for her in the village church-yare ; 
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of toil and sickness, sickness, toil and tears; then 
want of work, followed by want of bread; the 
bitter mockery that men palm off for sympathy ; 
hours minuted by woe ; the almost hopeless cling- 
| ing to hope; of vain, impotent struggles; and 
finally the ill-judged removal to the city. The boy 
. stopped there, and Mrs. Warner, glancing around 
the miserable garret, read all the rest but too 
plainly. Oh! what sacrifice would not the proud 
lady have made to be able to live over again the 
three days since she had first seen Ellen Vaughn! 

The boy had told her of a previous bereavement, 

and she now inquired where they had buried his 
| gister. He told her of a pleasant graveyard on 

the shore of New-Jersey, and of a rose-bush 
that he had planted, and his mother and Nelly 
watered and trimmed ; “ but,” exclaimed the boy, 
with a passionate sob, “ she cannot lie there! 
They will put my mother in the Potter’s-field— 
they will not leave us even her grave! Oh! that 
is worst of all!” 
Mrs. Warner assured him that his mother should 
- be buried in the spot which he and Ellen should 
choose; and when Rosa saw the boy’s mournful 
| delight, she could scarce forbear waking the sleeper 
towhisper the same cunsolation in her ear. But 
’ when Ellen at last did awake it was not to be con- 
soled. At sight of Mrs. Warner she was at first 
surprised ; then, overcome by shame and remorse, 
she buried her face in her crossed arms ; and finally 
springing to her feet impetuously, she would have 
revealed the whole, but for a whisper from Rosa. 
“Do not say it before your brother, Ellen.” 

The girl recoiled ; and her limbs gradually fail- 
ing beneath her, she sank slowly on the foot of the 
bed, murmuring, “Then you know it all, and the 
children will know it and despise me. Thank 
God! my mother is spared this! But who will 
care for the children ?” 

“ Nobody knows it,” whispered Rosa, feelingly, 
“nobody but me ; and you must not tell—now, at 
least.” 

Mrs. Warner did not wonder that sight of her 
' should so affect the poor semstréss ; and she now 
- came forward and spoke kind pitying words in 

those tones which steal so soothingly over the 

aching heart, and lull the perturbed spirit. 
In less than a week a pleasant room was opened 

a few doors from Mrs. Warner’s and filled with 

flowers and choice books and everything agreeable 

to a cultivated, simple taste; and this was the 
home of the orphans. Not that they were paupers 
, ~their busy hands returned an equivalent for all 
) the good they received: the power to use their 
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hands was all that had becn given them. John 
was sent to school four hours in the day, and em- 
ployed by Mr. Warner the remainder of the time ; 
learning constantly lessens of industry and inde- 
pendence. The sister who had cherished the rose 
so fondly, and bestowed it so touchingly, had plen- 
ty of roses now, and when not engaged in school 
she glided around among the flowers like one of 
their own sweet selves. The little one talked no 
more of going to heaven to avoid being “hundry,” 
but still she lisped her broken prayers, kneeling in 
her sister’s lap, and still she prattled to Mrs. War- 
ner of the things “ sissy ” told her, sometimes per- 
verting their meaning ludicrously, and always ap- 
pearing most enchantingly simple. As for Ellen 
she habitually wore a look of sad seriousness far 
beyond her years; but every day it became more 
and more mellowed and sweetened, till one could 
scarce wish it away. It required but few words 
from Mrs. Warner to interest several ladies in the 
young girl’s behalf ; and from that time she never 
lacked employment, and consequently never lacked 
either the necessaries or a moderate share of the 
luxuries of life. 

‘And did Ellen Vaaghn ever acknowledge how 
much more miserable she had made herself, than 
all the troubles, and sorrows, and privations that 
had been heaped without measure upon the heads 
of those she loved could have made her? and was 
Miss Rosa Warner’s little chain of deceptions ever 
brought to light? Ay, it could not be otherwise ; 
for the semstress would not leave her miserable 
garret until the darkest corner of her heart, the 
darkest leaf of her life, was unfolded to her bene- 
factress. And Mrs. Warner, proud woman as she 
was, wept, and for the first time spoke of herself, 
declaring that “the had been guilty of a double 
crime—the fault was entirely hers. And Rosa? 
Oh! the pink barége was only a tithe of her re- 
wards ; though no one called the gifts heaped upon 
her by such a name. And how much more atten- 
tion Mrs. Warner bestowed upon her now! how 
she watched every movement and strove to read 
every glance! and how she wondered that she had 
ever considered the little lady so utterly thought- 
less! But Rosa Warner was thoughtless, even as 
the morning bird that 


“Pours its full heart 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art.” 


That is, she was thoughtless as far the head 
was concerned, but her little heart was brimming 
over with heavenly wisdom—a wisdom made up 
of love and joy. 
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MUSICAL THOUGHTS. 


BY MISS AUGUSTA BROWNE, 


misingly deny that in itself it has ever been con. 
ducive of evil. Who ever heard of a villain plot. 
ting a scheme of robbery or murder with a true 


Music! divine music! celestial visitant, what ; 
were life without thee? a dull, plodding space of 
existence, divested of beauty—to be endured rather | 
than enjoyed. Music! from that sublime period » Cremona under his chin? Or breathing vengeance 
when the overture to the grand drama of creation § against an enemy into a good German flute ? And, 
was performed by the orchestra of heaven, thou 3 as everybody knows, even to perform on that pop. 
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hast been the awakener of high thoughts, the in- ular instrument, the Jew’s harp, a happy equani: 
spirer of hope, the softener of care. When the of mind is absolutely necessary. As to singing in 
hosts of the Lord triumphed, then burst forth the ° a passion it is out of the question. We perfectly 
song of Miriam. When the spirit of madness at- { agree with Shakspeare when he saith— 
tacked Saul, what could soothe him save the gentle 
harp of David? With the sound of music was the 
temple of Solomon dedicated ; with most trium- 
phant music was the birth of the Redeemer an- { Consequently, vice versa, 
nounced. That the Saviour himself used music in re Ly! 
: : hap ie The man that hath music in himself, 
conducting the worship of his disciples we have Is wot ft: Gee: fac. 
ample proof, as mention is maae of his having > , 
“sung a hymn” with them: in the revelation to Gentle bard of Avon, we bow to thy illuminated 
St. John, in which he was introduced into the } judgment. 
heavenly regions, he heard the sound of *‘harpers } Every country has its national music, sacred to 
harping with their harps,” and a multitude of voices ; itself; but what melodies can ever equal! in pathos 
in holy song. > the Irish and Scottish? You may thrill the s 
Let us hearken to the “ Gloria in Excelsis Deo,’ ; of an Irishman with ‘“‘ Gramachree,” or “ Savou 
of Pergolesi, (that early-fated son of genius, whose » Deelish” until his heart throbs and his eyes moi: 
last breath went forth with his song,) and do not ; en; and you may thrill his soles with “ Patri 
our spirits rush forward to join in the rapturous ~ Day,” or “ Paddy Carey,” until the pounding | 
chorus of angels, “ Glory to God inythe Highest?” ; his brogues on the clay floor of his cabin maj 
Let us listen to the solemn thunderings of that in- heard nearly a mile off. Play ‘‘ Bruce’s Address” 
spiration of heaven, Handel’s “ Hallelujah Chorus” 5 the bagpipe for the gallant and true-hearted Sc 
as its hallelujahs re-echo through the infinitude of ¢ and in imagination he will buckle on his clay 
space, and do we not indeed feel in awe and trem- } and to the sound of his native pibroch, march | 
bling that “the Lord God omnipotent reigneth?” =} ward to vengeance on the invading Southe: 
Or to that sublime aria from the same oratorio— } The enterprising Yankee, too, can whistle {a 
“I know that my Redeemer liveth,” and do not ; more profitable thoughts to the tune of “ Yank 
our hearts swell with the hope that when “he shall » Doodle” than to any other. Murmur in th: 
stand at the latter day upon the earth” we may ; of the Swiss his * Rans des Vaches,” and in hom 
be with him in joy? In simple psalmody, what ° sickness he will think of his mountain cot. B: 
effect can exceed in grandeur that of Old Hun- a gentle air of Italy to one of her wandering » 
dretdh, Dundee or St. Thomas, sung to the doxo- § and he will yearn for the sunny skies and 5 
logy? It seems as if the ransomed on earth were : clad hills of his boyhood. Waken up the mem 
answering the congratulations of the “ multitude § ries of the aged with “ Auld Lang-syne,” or “ J0! 
of angels” around the throne, and our thoughts { Anderson,” and they will wander back to ! 
fly forward to that happy time when we may join ~ when, 
in their never-ending song ; even the pEAp are to , 
be aroused from their slumber of ages by music, 
awful though it be—by the “ voice of the archangel ; 
and the trump of God.” » What but music can awaken the remem! 
Music may be dragged in, to aid by its fascination ¢ of past happiness? What but music th: 
an evil object ; but we deny, strongly and uncompro- ~ the sailor@nid his dreary night-watches? Or w! 


“ The man that hath no music in himself, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils.” 
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‘* We twa hae run about the braes, 
An pu’d the gowans fine.” 
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more the delight of the infant than a nursery- 
rhyme or a cradle hymn ? 

If we walk into the fields and woods, on a bright 
day, what joyous spirit is abroad ?—the spirit of 
harmony. We hear it in the rustling of the lofty 
elms—we hear it in the sighing of the sad willow 
_we hear it in the roaring of the cataract—we 
hear it in the murmuring of the rivule-—we hear 
it in the thunder of the heavens—we hear it in 
the whispering of the zephyr—we hear it in the 
singing of birds—from the lark that springs to 
meet the sun in his coming, to the lonely nightin- 
gale that warbles her song to the moon—even in 
the hum of the busy-bee, and the chirp of the fire- 
side cricket, we hear thee, all pervading spirit. 

Of the soul-stirring airs handed down to us, 
through succeeding ages, may we not fancy (and 
it is a pleasure so to fancy) that they were the 
parting strains of many a son of song? And we 
have many examples in modern times of the last 
work of genius being the best ; it seems so nataral 
to concentrate the whole powers of expiring nature, 
in a last grand effort, that may be worthy to leave 
to posterity. A person familiar with the music of 
Norma can scarcely fail to recognise in some of 
its plaintive and passionate strains the death- 
warblings of its young and gentle author. The 
very idea of using such airs for any common pur- 
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pose, as for quadrilles, is a species of wickedness 
and perverted judgment such as no person of soul 
could think of. For quadrilles forsooth ! If people 
will follow the intellectual pursuit of capering, in 
which their little four-footed brethren of the forest 
far excel them, why must they force music to lend 
its countenance to their sinful waste of time? 
Might not a drum serve to beat the measure on? 
Few dancers will notice the difference ; but to 
desecrate in such a manner the gems of Bee- 
thoven, Mozart and others of a similar class, is 
grievous, unpardonable. Let us hope the time is 
near at hand when music will be appreciated as 
it ought to be, and treated as a guest of no mortal 
mould. The melodies of the “ olden time,” both 
sacred and chamber, should be familiarised to the 
rising generation, and the present race of negro 
airs, with their low and demoralizing doggerels, 
banished from all society. This, in itself, is an 
object of far more importance than might be at 
first supposed. A wise man of old said, “Let me 
make the ballads of a nation, and I care not who 
makes the laws.” 

Music! celestial visitant! So familiarize us with 
thy high and holy language in this lower sphere 
that we may be the more purified and prepared to 
join in the “ new song” in that home above, from 
whence thou hast thy source. 
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“ Jesus wept.” 


And shall not mortals weep for those they love, 
And let the liquid feeling fill the eves, 

And ease the burthened soul, and flow, to prove 
That love has deep and hidden mysteries ? 

Or shall we fear to weep, and scorn the tear, 
And prove we’re men, yet men’s opinions fear ? 


Yet men are not so manly as they seem, 
Nor are they stoics all that strive to be ; 
‘Tis lack of independence makes them dream 
That love and tears must not be bold and free ; 
But “ Jesus wept ’’ in public—yea, a God 
Could weep for love of one beneath the sod. 


I had a ship-mate once, a brawny tar, 

And rough in speech, but tender was his heart ; 
Another ship-mate died, and died afar 

From home and friends. Oh it was hard to part 
With all he loved on earth and see no tear 

From father, mother, brother, sister dear ! 
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The poor boy died— died in an open boat— 

The spirit fled and left the poorer elny ; 
Our oars were hushed, and there we luy afloat 

Just where the “ Hudson " mingles with the “ Bay ;” 
And there, upon my brawny ship-mate’s face, 

I saw the tear-drops trickle down apace :— 


Pure, honest tears! Ah, gold can never buy 
Such precious drops of holy sympathy ; 

'T was nature's tribute—pure as the blue sky— 
The cloudless vault which was our canopy. 

And who would check them ? Who would be so bold 
To say ‘ that man was childish ? ’—Mortal, hold ! 


I would not give the feelings of that hour 
For one whole year of proud ambition’s life ; 

I would not give those tear-drops’ melting power 
For all the pomp of military strife ; 

O no! I love those tears, they are the leaven 
Which lift our souls from earth away to heaven 
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MABEL. 


A GERMAN LEGEND. 
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BY MRS. 


The shadow of a dream, of wild 
Strange sorrow, crossed her forchead fair, 
For viewless spirits, round the child, 
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Went wailing everywhere. 


Lirrie Mabel’s mother had gone long since to the 
great fatherland of the universe, and the child, frail 
and delicate from her birth, pined for the sweet 
caress and the fond smile that had been the light 
and the blessing of her infant hours. One day her 
father—a poor woodman, sad and weary at his 
work—became impatient as he listened to the 
moans of the little, discontented girl, who lay at 
his feet on the moss, with her blue eyés following 
the clouds that floated overhead, as if asking of 
them for the spirit of her lost mother. There was 
a strange, sad, unearthly charm about the child— 
a timid earnestness in the dark eyes—a grieved, 
but sweet and tender expression on her lovely 
mouth, which touched all hearts. Her fair hair 
was beautiful as moon-light and made a sort of 
misty halo round her face, and her voice was an 
fGolian harp, plaintive, pleading, yet passionate 
in its wondrous and even musica] modulations. 

“ Hush thee, darling!” the father said, “ thy 
cries disturb my soui.” 

But still the child moaned on. 

“ See, love, the flowers I give thee! thou shalt 
braid a garland for thy head.” 

But the child wept over the flowers, and cried— 
“* Mother! mother! come down and deck your 
Mabel’s hair.” 

‘“‘ Hush thee, sweet,” the father said, “1 cannot 
bear thy tears.” 

But still the child moaned on. 

** Look! I have found a bird’s nest, and in it 
are three little ones-—the mother bird has flown— 
take it, my Mabel, ai:d be still !” 

“ Mother, sweet mother! Come back and bless 
your little bird! She cannot sing or fly without 
you. Mother, sweet mother, come back !” 

And still the child moaned on. And the father, 
sad and weary, became angry at last. Still and 
forever fretting!” he cried in a momentary pas- 
sion—* the evil spirit take thee, peevish child! 
Thou makest me weary of my life.” 

meer he felt passing him a mighty rush of 
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invisible wings through the air. Then there was 
a wild, unearthly shriek that thrilled the father’s 
heart, and Mabel vanished from his bewildere, 
sight. 

A low, musical murmur of voices, strane) 
sweet, awoke the child from the trance into whic, 
she had fallen, when the spirit bore her away. 
She opened her eyes, but the light dazzled her, 
and shutting them again, she lay and listened to 
the song which innumerable voices were warbling 
all around. 


Fair and sorrowing child, 
Hear the song we sing thee! 

Pleasures bright and wild, 
Joyously we'll bring thee. 


Would'st thou slumber deep 17 
Clouds of soft vermillion, 

Cuartaining all thy sleep. 
Drape thy light pavilion. 


Fairy wine we'll bring, 
In a charmed chalice ; 
Music sweet shall ring 
Through thy golden palace. 


Soft Aclian notes, 

From our air-harps stealing, 
Every tone that floats, 

Some fond thought revealing. 


Would’st thou gaily ride ? 
Steeds of spirit-fire, 

Rich in grace and pride, 
Wait thy first desire. 


In a chaript proud, 

From a glowing cloud 
Wrought with magic power, 

Thou at midnight hour, 


With the reins of light, 
In thy snowy fingers, 
Swift shalt speed thy flight, 
Where the morning lingers ; 
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There thy coursers curbed, 
While some wandering mortal 
Sees, with sou! disturbed, 
That resplendent pertal. 


Dreams his eye can trace 
In thy cloud delaying, 
Some young angel’s fuce, 
From its heaven-home straying. 


Fair and sorrowing child, 
Hear the song we sing thee, 

Treasures rare and wild 
Joyously we'll bring thee. 


But the light was so dazzling around her that 
{ jittle Mabel could not open her eyes—her heart 
was home-sick, and she could only murmur in her 
soft, sighing voice, “* Let me go home! let me go 


home!” 


Then she felt a fragrant breath upon her eye- 
lids, and she lifted them, and looked around, and 
the sunbeams hurt them no longer. She was ina 
vast amber palace hung with clouds. Innumerable 
spirits that seemed to be made of light were about 
‘ her. Some were bending over her beautiful face 

and gazing with breathless wonder and delight ; 

others, linked in loving embrace, were floating 
idly through the air. One graceful group reclining 
on a cloud were weaving a glorious rainbow of 
many-colored, luminous flowers Their own radi- 
ant smiles seemed to lend light to the task, and 
when it was woven, they rose and flew lightly and 
swiftly away with it, through a dark vapor beneath 
them. Mabel looked down and saw them sud- 
denly pause in their flight, to suspend the heavenly 
wreath for a moment in the air. Mortals beheld 
and praised its glorious and transparent beauty ; 
but they would not have forgotten it so soon, had 
they seen, as Mabel did, the benign beings who 
stood smiling beneath its arch—it was an air 
tableau which she remembered forever. Another 
band of these aerial creatures, with glittering hair 
and glowing cheeks, were bending round a vast, 
dazzling urn, full of liquid fire which seemed like 
the setting sun, and filling little transparent vases 

with the light. These they bore away, each to a 
' separate place in the sky, and Mabel saw that 

whenever they paused in their flight, a star sud- 
. denly appeared, until the sun had sunk, and the 

whole heaven was illumined. These airy lamp- 
lighters amused the little girl for awhile, but she 
, could not forget her home, and still she murmured, 
, “Let me go!” 
Then the spirit, in whose arms she lay, bent on 
tera look of ineffable love and pity, and breathing 
on her eyelids, which closed involuntarily, she bore 
_ her faraway. Softly, like a dream, they descend- 
ed, and Mabel heard the plash of waters around 
her, but she felt nothing save the tender, twining 
arms of the protecting spirit. At length they 
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paused, and the child again awoke ; and now she 


was in “a city of the sea,” in a floating palace of 


red coral, whose pillars, formed of shining “‘ mother 
of pearl,” were wreathed with graceful, petrified 
flowers of rich and various colors. 

The soft murmur of the tranquil waves, as the 
fairy dwelling glided on its way, blended melodi- 
ously with the choral lay of the sea-sylphs—and 
this was the song they sang: 


Gliding through the waters, 
Singing soft and low, 

Ocean's spirit-daughters, 
Ever gay we go. 


Where the cea-star ranges, 
With the gold-tish bright, 

Where the dolphin changes 
In its own strange light, 


We'll perfume thy pillow 
With our wondrous flowers, 
Beaming through the willow, 


From enchanted bowers. 


We will deck thy ringlets 
With our purest pearls, 

We wi!l weave thee wing!ets, 
Like our ocenn girls’. 


Many a strange, sweet vision 
Thou shalt smile to see, 
Many a dream Elysian, 


Night shail bring to thee. 


Music wild, entrancing, 
From our sea-shelis wound, 
Timed to light feet, dancing, 
Soft shall echo round. 


Stay, oh child of sorrow! 
Share our glorious glee! 

Every hour shall borrow 
Some new joy fur thee. 


But Mabel could not forget her home, and she 
murmured still—“ Oh let me—let me go!” Then 
there was a low sigh of disappointment around 
her, and again she was borne away. 

This time she opened her eyes upon a superb 
hall carved in the heart of a solid rock. A chan- 
delier, formed of a single dazzling diamond, hung 
suspended from the dome and lighted up the inte- 
rior with a strange and beautiful glory. This 
dome was supported by columns of jasper, chryso- 
lite and other precious materials, on which, from 
the capital to the base, were suspended garlands 
of glittering gems. Countless little dark creatures, 
with eyes that gleamed like fire, were rustling 
about—some piling up heaps of diamonds, rubies, 
emeralds, &c., some dancing fantastic measures 
on the smooth and glistening floor ; some playing 
ball with jewels of immense size and value, and 
others, holding small wands of burning gold, mut- 
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tered mysterious words over bits of some dark 
substance, which gradually changed beneath the 
spell into diamonds of rare brilliancy. They did 
not sing ; but they stared now and then at Mabel 
so wildly with their gleaming eyes that the poor 
child was frightened, and cried in a voice of grief, 
“Take me hence. Let me go to my father!” 

But no one answered, and she lay trembling 
with fear. The child seemed wonderfully lovely 
in that strange light. Her soft hair shone like 
amber, and her fair complexion and childish grace 
contrasted strongly with the swarthy skins and 
antic gestures of the little imps around her. By 
and by they began to approach with softened eyes, 
and they laid their richest treasures at her feet, 
but she shook her head mournfully and wept. One 
bound her brow, her arms, her neck, with jewels— 
another wrought with lightning rapidity beautiful 
toys of gold and gems—baskets, vases, birds, flow- 
ers, cups and urns, and laid them in her lap ; but 
she shook her head mournfully and wept. Mabel 
was in despair. How should she ever escape from 
this wild place? Oh! if she were only at home 
once more she would never trouble her poor 
father again 

‘‘ Father! dear father!” she sighed, 
are you?” 

Then a soft voice, of heavenly harmony, that 
sounded like her lost mother’s, murmured, “ Pray !” 


“ where 
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And the fair child knelt in that magic light, 
with the dark gnomes all around her, and gai, 
her simple prayer, and ere the last words trembj|e, 
on her lip, she was in her own home—in her fy. 
ther’s house! with her arms around his neck— 
blessing and blessed ! 

The poor man had been severely punished fo; 
his momentary sin, for he had passed three days 
and nights of anguish ; but now he wept tears of 


‘joy in gratitude for his restored treasure, and 


Mabel pined no more ; but all her life she bore g 
fairy charm about her ; her dreams at night wer, 
ever beautiful, and } tinier the day she heard a; 
times such strains of ravishing melody as nothing 

mortal could breathe. From cloud and 
from shell and flower, soft tones stole out, and sup. 
ny faces smiled, and bright wings gleamed and 
vanished seen by no eye but hers. And as she 
grew in goodness and in grace, it was whispere) 
through the land that her physical and her spirit. 
ual nature were ministered to by her viewless 
fairy friends. Her being so harmonised in jis 
purity with the natural world around her. ‘I'he 
sighing music of the breeze and wave was in ber 
voice—the soft, blue depths of heaven in her eyes 

—the wild gazelle of Judah's hills” stepped no: 
with more elastic grace, and the last faint hues of 
rosy light that decked the dying day were les 
pure, less lovely than her blush. 
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TWO HEARTS.* 


“T saw this rock, while vernal air 
Blew softly o'er the russet heath, 
Uphold a monument as fair 
As church or abbey furnisheth.”"— Wordsworth. 


q. 


Where bright Ohio rolls her flood 
By mountain, vale and meadow 
There late the pioneer first stood 
To cleave the Titans of the wood, 
And pour, amid the solitude, 
The sunlight on the shadow. 
The falling axe was echoed then 
From mountain pass and rocky glen ; 
But louder still the thundering fall 
Of giant trees came back again, 
As if wild beast in each den 


Were answering to the call. 


* At South Hanover, Jefferson county, Indiana, there is a 
place called Heart Rock, which the author of the above 
poem visited some five years since. The wildness of the 
scena, and the unique appearance of the two hearts, which 
are carved deeply in the rock, have attracted the attention 
of all whadnve travelled in that vicinity, A tradition, not 
dissimilar to the one here given, is related by the inhabitants. 
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A mount stood there against the sky, 
That oft hus darkly frowned beneath 
The evening's golden canopy ; 
And oft at morn a misty wreath 
Has crowned it, as with bridal flowers, 
But withered in the sultry breath 
That bore away the morning hours. 
Far up that rugged mountain spread, 
You might behold a spot of green, 
As if the storm in wrath had riven 
Its mantle, and just left one shred 
To shield it from the winds of heaven. 
Beneath that copse a deep ravine 
Was lined with moss, as it had beeu 
A couch secure whereon might lie 
The twilight ’neath the brightest sky 
And high above that ravine hung 
A jutting rock with threat’ning frown ; 
Upon its front the wild vines clung 
And fell in waving tassels duwn. 
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ht, Il. But tremble not for nature's child, 5 
‘id But yet upon its vine-clad face Whose home hath been the savage wild, ¢ 
ed Were carvings that the eye could trace ; Whose mutes have been the rocks and trees ; 
fa. Yes, something strange to fill the brain And flowers that creep by the side of these. ¢ 
a With wild conjectures, vague and vain. Feur net for her; that ample aid, 
The hill may be by earthquake rent, Which moves in mercy all unseen, , 
be The theaterbeh may scar the rock, Was there to clasp the slender maid 
me Or blast it with the Seustel shock — And snatch her from the deep ravine. 
rt It may not carve by accident VII. > 
. Two hearts upon the solid stone, But what amid that twilight shade ; 
= And make the one $0 like the other, Should fright the unsuspecting maid ? § 
be And bind them artfully together, Was savage wolf or panther there 
a And on the simple marks bestow To make the velvet moss its luir ? ; 
at A deep mysterious power to throw Or had the superstitious soul, > 
ng A shade of sadness on our own. That holds o'er reason strong control 2 
ve, IV. Reflected in the deep ravine : 
n- The daughter of the pioneer, Some phantom fearful to be seen ? ; 
nd Amid those hills the fairest flower, It was not this ; the maiden’s heart 
he Hath sought the rock at morning hour, Had never felt the withering blight 
ed And gazed, till in her eye a tear That morbid minds alone impart— 
it- Hath hung as bright as ever yet Her fancy revelled in delight 
8g Hung dew-drops in the violet. *Mad solitude and shades of night ; 
its Yes, she hath ventured on the ledge She loved the darkness of the caves, 
he To draw the creeping vines apart, Nor feared at eve to stray ‘mid graves 
er And half forgetful of the edge Vill. 
a Hath watched the oozing waters start She =e, near where the water fell, 
: ao ee Half-hidden by the vines beneath, 
- cape pmala gaara Whose tender flowerets seemed to crowd 
of And she could count each drop that fell eve 
7 ree As if to furm a snowy shroud, 
“93 To break the silent twilight spell 
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That slept within the rocky deep— 
The list’ning maiden leaned to hear 
The plashing drops with silvery swell, 
But all the sounds that met her ear 

Were— weep— weep— weep 
The next that dropped—it was a tear 
That fell as noiselessly as even 
A silent star may fall from heaven. 


Vv. 
It was a fearful sight, I wis, 


To see that gentle maiden stand 
Upon the narrow precipice, 
Just clasping with her slender hand 
A twig that bent o’er the abyss ; 
And searching with her anxious eye 
The twilight of the deep ravine, 
To see the flowrets thickly lie 
Where never mortal foot had been : 
She loved them as she loved the light 
Of burning gems, in beauty set 
Upon the shining coronet 
That binds the sable brow of night. 
Vi. 
But terrible it was, I wis, 
To see above that dread abyss 
The maiden lean with lips apart, 


With eye-balls strained, with fluttering heart, —— 


And holding with convulsive grasp 
The twig that trembled in her clasp! 
Oh! had you seen her in that hour 


You would have given the world to be 


The instrument to snatch the flower 
In safety from the rock and tree. 
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Two skeletons: How terrible 

To gaze thus suddenly on death! 

And they were lying close together, 
With arms entwined around each other, 
Their naked skulls turned face to face, 
As they had died in love’s embrace. 


Ix. 
Tradition now essays to tell 


In mournful tones a tale of grief— 

How that the daughter of a chief 
Was loved by one she loved as well. 

But son of an ignoble sire 
Might not to royal blood aspire ; 
For rather would the chieftuin see 
His daughter's grave, than she should be 
Allied to less than royalty. 
X. 
Those lovers met at dead of night, 
When woods were dark, but heaven was bright ; 
Where dancing stars and full round moon 
Gave on that rocky mountain height 

A silvery veil to midnight noon. 

Then carved they on that frowning stone 
Those hearts, the emblems of their own ; 
And on the dreadful precipice 

They clasped, by mortal eye unseen 

Each other in one long embrace, 

And with a last and lingering kiss, 

Still gazing in each other's face, 

They leaned above the deep ravine— 
With neither voice of wail nor wo, 
Then plunged a hundred feet below ! 
And found upon the moses beneath, 
Their bridal couch and couch of death. 
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A Finer looking fellow could not be met with 
in a day’s walk than Gerald Desmond, the only 
son of the wealthy widow Desmond, her pride and 
sole comfort. Tall and strikingly handsome, he 
has that buoyant, reckless air and continuous flow 
of spirits which would indicate the possessor of a 
heart, over whose welfare the gales of adversity 
had but lightly swept. 

At the period which commences my narrative, 
he is holding an animated conversation with his 
foster-brother and fast friend, Frank Caroian. 
Frank is also a fine, manly specimen of humanity, 
much more humbly dressed than his companion, 
yet still with a something of superiority about 
him, which would prevent a stranger from pass- 
ing by without a second look. The substance of 
their conversation may afford a key to their 
pursuits and feelings. 

“Don’t talk to me about Biddy Magra. [I tell 
you she’s not to be compared to Judy Murphy,” 
said Gerald. 

** May be she isn’t, and then again, may be she 
is,” very logically replied Frank, with the manner 
of one who did not exactly like to contradict his 
superior, or altogether give up his own opinion. 

“ Did you ever see a prettier girl than Judy ?” 
inquired Gerald. 

“Hum! It strikes me that I have once or 
twice,” said Frank, which was very probable, 
seeing that he had the prettiest girl in the county 
for a sister, a fact which Gerald well knew, 
although as yet he hardly dared to acknowledge 
it to himself, 

“No you hav’n’t—you couldn’t, there isn’t, 
there shan’t be anything to equal her within a 
hundred miles,” continued Gerald, partly for the 
sake of argument and partly because he really 
did think so at the moment. And if I could only 
bring myself to abandon the delicious society of 
the charming sex, and concentrate the atl-ctions 
of Gerald Desmond upon one individual, she 
would be the enviable person.” 

**So you've said to every decent lookin’ col- 
leen that came near you ever since you've had a 
heart to feei. You're as chauyeal'e as the moon.” 
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IRISH SUPERSTITION, 


JOHN BROUGHAM. 


I.—-THE GOSPEL CHARM. 


“T was, I was; but now I’m fixed, settled, coy. 
stant as the sun.” 

** Mighty like the sun, that has a warm beam 
for every planet, or may be more like a parlor 
stove, that burns up any sort of coal. You’! 
never be steady to one, Gerald.” 

“ Well, we'll see. I’ve loved Judy three weeks 
without stopping, and that’s a good sign ; but ['n 
going to have a game at loo, and top up witha 
jollification ; you must come along, Frank.” 

“No, no, master Gerald; it’s well enough for 
you golden spoon folks to waste time, but I am 
one of the unfortunate wooden ladle people. | 
must go to work.” 

‘* Work! Hang work,” cried Gerald, who never 
suffered an obstacle to remain which opposed his 
will or pleasure. “ You needn’t want money 
while I’m with you, Frank. Come, only this once ; 
deuce take it, let us enjoy the present and let to- 
morrow look out for itself. I shan’t ask you 
again—only this once.” 

“ Well then,” said Frank, irresolute, “I'll go, 
but remember, ’tis only for this once.” 

‘OnLy FoR THIS ONCB.” How often, without 
thinking of its awful import, has this lie been 
uttered! Let the soul but for once diverge from 
the appointed path, how difficult to return! 
when -to each seductive voice which beckons 
from the way-side the victim cries, I shall enjoy 
thee but for once, ’tis led so far astray, through 
such deep windings and such adverse mazes, that 
when it would retrace its steps, the consequences 
of each evil deed have so obscured, planted with 
thorns, or destroyed the road, ’tis the finger of 
infinite mercy alone which can conduct it safely 
back. Gerald Desmond and his foster-brother 
passed that night as too many had been passed 
before, in drunkenness and riot. 

Now although engaged in the same vicious em- 
ployment, there was great difference in the actua- 
ting principles of these two young men. Gerald, 
as yet unchecked by reason, was at this time an 
uncompromising roué, plunging in every degree 
of dissipation, with a heart resolved to drain the 
cup of enjoyment to the very dregs and have it 
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filled and filled again. Whereas Frank’s easy, 
yielding disposition, acted upon by the charm of 
companionship and the circumstances of the mo- 
ment, caused him to be placed in such situations, 
actually against his better judgment ; association 
only leading him into vicious scenes, which a lack 
of prudential resolution prevented him from being 
able to avoid. In fact, Gerald invariably said, 
yes/ and Frank, had not sufficient self command 
to say, no! 

The strong friendship which frequently attends 
the adventitious relationship of foster-brotherhood 
brought them almost always together, and as Ger- 
ald from his position was naturally the leader, 
their lives were passed in a continual round of 
miscalled amusement. 

However, as we often find that when very dear 
friends quarrel, it is with a bitterness more than 
equal to their former kindliness of feeling, so it 
was with Gerald and Frank. They fell out, du- 
ring one of their drinking encounters ; something 
trivial commenced it, but one word brought on 
another, until the little spark swelled to a flame, 
and the poor remains of reason, left uninjured by 
the liquor, were scorched to fury in the fire of 
anger. ‘The difference in their dispositions evin- 
ced itself powerfully. Gerald, foaming with rage, 
was violent and ungovernable, while Frank, whose 
mind was infinitely superiors was cool and calm, 
though inly suffering from suppressed choler. 
“ Where,” exclaimed the former, dashing his hand 
on the table, “ where would you have been now, 
were it not for me?” 

“Where?” replied Frank with a smile which 
looked real; “why in my bed, dreaming quiet 
dreams; a thing I shall never do again.” 

“ Whose fault is that?” 

“Yours,” said Frank, sternly regarding him, 
“yours. Isthis my place? Would I have been here 
of my own will? No—you led me step by step 
from content into this brutal degradation.” 

“But you had your wits about you,” fiercely re- 
torted Gerald ; “ this is my thanks for condescending 
to make you my companion ; the base blood is in 
you; ingratitude is the sure sign of the low-born.” 

Frank’s cheeks flushed crimson, his teeth ground 
together, and the blood rushed to his head with a 
bound ; after a moment’s pause, he replied, with a 
terrible effort to be calm, ‘* Gerald Desmond, I am, 
as you say, low-born, but not base ; a son of toil, 
but no slave ; a poor, but still an independent man ; 
nursed in poverty, I own that I am no fit company 
for you. My hand would bear no comparison with 
yours ; tis labor-hardened while yours is lady-soft, 
and yet if our hearts were put into the scale, I mis- 
take much if the overweight would not make up 
the difference.” 

Annoyed by the quiet coolness of his manner, 
Gerald lost ali control. 
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“ You poor, miserable child of beggary,” he cried, 
“avoid my sight. Leave me. “Dare to cross my 
path again and I shall strike you to my feet.” 

At those words Frank smiled; it was a small 
but most expressive smile ; Gerald felt its influ- 
ence in his very brain. 

“Til do it now,” he screamed, foaming with 
rage, and springing full at Frank’s throat; but he 
calmly disengaged himself, and with one effort of 
his tremendous strength, took Gerald up in his 
powerful arms, and could have dashed him to the 
ground, but contented himself with quietly repla- 
cing him in the chair, exclaiming— 

** Learn to forgive, Gerald Desmond, and con- 
descend to accept a lesson froin your inferior. 
Farewell,” and ere the other could repiy, madden- 
ed @ he was by rage and mortification, he was 
gone. 

“The ruffian!” savagely exclaimed Gerald. 
‘If I don’t wring his heart for this may I inherit 
everlasting torture.” 

How he fulfilled his oath we shall see, in time. 

In no very enviable mood, Frank Carolan sought 
his humble home ; bitterly he repented ever having 
known Desmond, and firmly he resolved to give 
up all acquaintance which had grown out of this 
association, and depend for the future upon his 
own honest exertions. Brave resolve, seriously and 
sacredly intended at the time, as all good resolu- 
tions usually are. 

The only being that Frank cared for in the 
world was his sister Mary—a bright and beauti- 
ful young creature just bursting into womanhood, 
graceful as a wild fawn, and as timid ; unselfishly 


. and wholly, with a most absorbing love, he loved 


her. Upon reaching home, he found her in tears, 
grieving for his prolonged absence, for it was early 
morning ; but the moment he appeared, the rain 
drops of sorrow fled, and joy’s own bright ray 
sparkled in her face once more. 

*‘ Where have you been so late, dear Frank ?” 
she murmured as he kissed her dewy eyes. 

“ Where, I solemnly promise, my own Mary, 
never to go again.” 

“You were with Gerald Desmond, were you 
not?” 

“T was! 
no longer.” 

“ The saints be praised for it,” fervently cried his 
sister. ‘‘ There is something about Desmond’s eyes 
that frightens me. Tis good for neither of us that 
he should be too near.” 

‘“* Has he been here, Mary?” 

“Oh! yes, several times, but only to inquire for 
you,” she added hastily. 

“‘ You must avoid him, Mary, for he is a ser- 
pent; there’s a fascination about that man even 
I cannot resist. He has destroyed me: lured me 


But he and I are brothers, friends 
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from my contented humbleness to taste of luxury ; 
and now, like the beast which has once drunk of 
blood, ‘twill be hard for me to avoid the seduc- 
tive banquet.’ Shun him, Mary, for your broth- 
er’s sake.” 

“Dear Frank, doubt me not,” firmly replied 
Mary. “If you do fear my womanly weakness, 
I here swear, by this blessed Gospel Charm my 
mother placed around my neck before she died, 
never to do the deed which shall cause her spirit 
to frown, or my brother’s cheek to glow with 
shame.” 

“ My bright-eyed, beautiful Mary, I believe you. 
God bless you, core of my heart ; ’tis for your well- 
doing only I exist,’ fervently exclaimed Frank. 
‘Go to your rest, darling, ‘tis the last time it shall 
be broken by me ; to-morrow shall find me a"new 
man. Good night.” 

Mary retired, and her brother felt relieved at 
heart, for a more solemn oath could not be imag- 
ined than that which she had sworn. The Gospel 
charm, which consists of a text from Scripture, 
selected and consecrated by the priest, is held to 
be of peculiar efficacy, and a promise made by 
it, is searcely ever known to be broken. 

No man ever went to bed with a more fixed 
determination to begin a new and better life on 
the morrow than did Frank, and yet that very 
morrow saw his resolution shaken, nay, altogether 
abandoned. During the night a plan of terrible 
revenge had been conceived by Gerald Desmond, 
and to carry out his design, it was necessary that 
the breach between him and Frank should be ap- 
parently healed up. 

Frank began the day well, cultivating his little 


farm, inly rejoicing in his emancipation from evil - 


society, and glowing with that proud self-gratifica- 
tion which the exercise of industrious habits ever 
produces. In the midst of this happy feeling, who 
should be perceived but Gerald Desmond rapidly 
approaching? His first impulse was, as usual, right. 
‘¢T will not listen to him,” he thought, retiring in 
an opposite direction, when he was arrested by the 
hilarious voice of Gerald calling to him. 

“Frank, my friend! my brother, will you not 
forgive ?” 

The tones reached into his inmost heart ; he pau- 
sed for an instant, but ’twas enough,—Gerald 
reached him, and looking cordially in his face, 
held forth his hand. Frank grasped it earnestly, 
and ere many moments had elapsed their friend- 
ship was renewed, with full sincerity by one, and 
crafty dissimulation by the other. Alas for good 
intentions, when unassisted by Heaven's pardoning 
grace! The vitiating practices of former days 
were again indulged in, and all Frank’s so seem- 
ingly virtuous resolutions were drowned in the ac- 
cursed, soul-enslaving drink. 

Some few days after this reconciliation, Gerald 
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took Frank aside, and heving first bound him , 
secresy, thus began to unfold his design. 

“ Frank, my boy,” said he, “ I am in great neg, 
of your assistance ; will you give it to me?” 

“ That will I, Gerald,” uttered Frank, « yj) 


> all my heart.” 
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“‘ Nay, but you must promise to do so, eye) 
though against your inclination ; it is a matter , 
the most vital moment to me.” 

“If I can help you, I will.” 

‘Say that you will, for I know you can.” 

** Well, then, I will, whatever it is.” 

*“ Enough.- Then you must know that | have 
a little affair of the heart.” 

“ Another?” 

** The last, as Lam a true lover; all I want you 
to do is to write a note forme. I am fearful tha 
my own hand-writing would be known, added \ 
which, I have disabled my fingers by an acci. 
dent.” 

“ Yes, but may I not know who the object is?” 
inquired Frank. 

“ Come, come, you wouldn’t ask that. It would 
be dishonorable in me to tell you ; suffice it to say 
that she is a lovely creature, young, innocent ani 
confiding. I have every thing arranged to carry 
her off this very night.” 

* You mean to marry her, of course,” said Frank, 
seriously. 

“Marry?” laughingly replied Gerald; “come, 
that’s a devilish good joke ; do you see any symp- 
toms of insanity about me? No, no, I mean w 
honor her with my society for a few months, and 
then” 

“ Then cast her off, to the scorn of an unchari- 
table world. Gerald, friend, pause a moment, 
think! I know your heart is not entirely rotten. 

“ My dear fellow, I have thought, reasoned with 
myself, but all to no avail ; one word for all. "T's 
necessary to my happiness that I should possess 
this girl. -You pretend to be my friend ; will you 
prove it by doing this small service for me?” 

Good intent said no, but irresolution stepped in 
as usual, and all was lost. 

“ Dictate,” said Frank sadly ; “ ’tis sorely against 
my inclination, but rather than you should doubi 
my friendship, I will do it.” 

“Good fellow,” delightedly exclaimed Gera'd: 
“now let me see: we must use stratagem. be- 
gin— 

“<«Dear Mary.’” 

At the mention of that name Frank gave 41 
involuntary shudder. He looked straight into ‘he 
eyes of Gerald, but they returned his gaze withou' 
a change of expression, and the monstrous thoug! 
was smothered in its birth. 

“ Have you written ‘ Dear Mary ?’” said Gerald, 
camly. 

“T have! go on.” 
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««* Business of a sudden and imperative nature 
calls me away. I shall need your presence and 
advice ; crust yourself unhesitatingly to the man 
who delivers this ; he is my dearest friend.’ ” 

« Whom is this supposed to come from ?” inquired 


Frank. 
«“ Oh,” said Gerald carelessly, “ from her brother.” 


“ Her brother! has she then a brother? God in 
heaven help him! Ah! Gerald, this is frightful ; let 
me entreat of you to abandon your intent; think 
of the load of misery the indulgence of one evanes- 
cent, selfish gratification will entail on all this poor 
girl’s friends ;” ang Frank knelt and took Gerald’s 
hand in his. For an instant all the good in the 
heart of the latter floated to the surface, but he 
thought of the degradation he had endured, and 
revenge sank it down again. 

«Come, come,” he cried, “no more sermons 
if you please ; you have obliged me so much that 
I can scarcely tell you, and now remain here 
until I return. I shall not be long; there’s a 
bottle of Inishowen, sugar, lemons and hot water ; 
make yourself quite at home. Depend upon it, 
you shall soon be amply repaid for all you have 
done for me.” Sosaying, he went out and Frank 
was left alone. 

Halfan hour, an hour passed away and Gerald did 
not return. In spite of himself, sad, fearfully sad 
thoughts brooded over Frank’s spirits. In vain he 
resorted to the stimulant so lavishly provided for 
him; the more he drank, the more terrible were 
the imaginings which crowded into his very heart 
and brain; at last, unable longer to endure the 
suspense, and actuated by an impulse for which he 
could not account, he suddenly started up to 
return home—what was. his surprise to find the 
door locked? He rushed to the window—it was 
strongly secured. A vague, indefinite sensation of 
terror crept through his frame—he was a prisoner, 
for what purpose—great heaven! if it should be 


| that to which his imagination sometimes pointed, 


. of horror. 


only to be abandoned again from its very intensity 
He screamed aloud—echo only answer- 


; edhim. Lost, bewildered, almost bereft of rea- 


son, now would he pace rapidly to and fro; now 
stand stone still. The live-long night he re- 
mained in that lonely chamber, a prey to every 
torture that could reach the soul of man—min- 
utes swelled into days, a long year of common- 
place existence was compressed into those few 
hours. He prayed, cursed, raved alternately, nor 
could the fearful quantity he drank drown reason 
in forgetfulness. Slowly the dim gray of morning 
began to break—anon the gleesome lark flew 
upward to greet the sun with his matin song, 
and yet no sign of Gerald. The door was at 
lest unlocked—Frank rushed through and with 
instinctive dread sought his home.  Scarcely 
pausing to draw breath, in a state of utter ex- 
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haustion he reached the cottage, burst open the 
door, and flew into the room—it was empty ! 

“ Mary, Mary!” he cried in choking accents, 
but her soft voice dic not reply; looking round 
his eye suddenly rested on an open letter; it was 
his—most completely had the fiend triumphed. 
At his own suggestion, the being in whom his 
very soul was linked had given herself up to the 
power of the seducer. The following words were 
written in pencil on the outside :-— 


‘* She's mine, willingly mine, thanks to thy kindly help. 
Physician, cure thyself—now ‘ Learn to forgive.’ 
GERALD.” 


It having been shown that Gerald’s diabolical 
scheme, so far as the abduction went, was carried 
out with entire success, pass we now a month. 
Gerald has established himself in the capital, hav- 
ing provided Mary with an elegant suite of apart- 
ments, under the same roof with himself, although 
not immediately adjoining. His behavior to her 
was studiously kind, tempered with thorough res- 
pect ; hoping by such means slowly and insidious- 
ly to reach his aim through the medium of her 
own affection. 

Poor Mary herself hardly dared to think; for 
her temperament was of that soft and womanly 
nature, which rendered it impossible for her to 
contend energetically against the assaults of the 
world—that most beautiful of all female charac- 
teristics, which is content to look up to and to 
reverence, yearning for some natural support and 
protection, and clinging to it when discovered 
with an enduring tenacity, only to be found in 
such a woman’s love. 

To all her inquiries concerning Frank, Gerald 
answered evasively, but to her satisfaction ; still 
treating her with the greatest possible show of re- 
serve and kindness, his manner imperceptibly in- 
creasing in fervor day by day —letting it be infer- 
red more by his looks than words that she was 
dearer to him than he dared to acknowledge. 
The consequence of this specious mancuvring 
began gradually to make itself evident in the state 
of Mary’s feelings. Now she involuntarily hoped 
for his coming—seriously deploring his departure, 
his i:end-like intent was in a fair way to be com- 
pleted, when his own impetuosity destroyed the 
vile fabric. Encouraged by her quiet, passive mat 
ner, ne ventured prematurely to unfold his guilty pur- 
pose. Who can describe the terrible revulsion « 
feeling which took place in Mary’s soul, when th 
full certainty of his guilty design was made appa- 
rent? With a mighty effort she checked the burn- 
ing floodeof passion which swelled up from her 
heart, and subduing herself into perfect calmness, 
listened to his infamous proposal. A deep hectic 
glow on each cheek, and a slight difficulty in res- 
piration only evidencing her intense emotion. 
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What more he said she knew not—heard not— 
for while he was pouring forth some wild rhapsody 
she was in deep communion with her soul. Con- 
struing her submissive silence advantageously to 
himself, he quitted the apartments. ‘T'he instant 
he left her presence, the pent up current of her 
feelings burst all bounds. She flung herself upon 
her knees and wept a prayer of agony—the help- 
less, almost hopeless appeal of innocence within 
the very grasp of vice; kissing her mother’s gift, 
the Gospel charm, she bathed it in tears, imploring 
it to save her from this dreadful crisis. This out- 
pouring of her spirit calmed and soothed her, for 
in her extremity there came a thought of safety. 
To think was to resolve, and ere many moments 
had elapsed, with a firm reliance on the help of a 
merciful Providence, Mary quitted the house. It 
was nearly midnight—dark and bitterly cold— 
yet she cared not for the darkness—felt not the 
chilling blast; unknown and friendless, she knew 
not where to go, but wandered street after street, 
satisfied that she was away from him who had so 
cruelly insulted her. Hurrying on, she knew not 
whither, she suddenly came in contact with a well 
known form ; recoiling a step or two, they gazed 
on each other for an instant. ’T'was thus met the 
brother and his sister. ‘That chance which he had 
hungered for, week after week, had occurred at 
last ; seizing her in a nervous gripe, Frank dragged 
her to the nearest lamp. “ Mary,” he exclaimed 
in a voice trembling from suppressed passion, a 
wild fire flashing from his eyes, “are you still 
worthy to be called my sister?” 

“‘ Brother, I am,” meekly answered Mary. 

«You are not his cast-away ?” 

“ No! by my mother’s dying gift?” 

“Toa merciful God be all the praise,” fervently 
cried Frank, as he folded her to his heart with 
a thrill of rapture. 

“ My own blessed, sorely tempted lamb! But 
where is he? Come, show me where to find him. 
He shall not escape. ’Tis no fault of his, curse him, 
that you are not foul as sin; lead me to the 
place.” 

“ Not now, dear Frank,” touchingly exclaimed 
Mary. ‘‘ Perhaps I may have feared more wrong 
than was intended. Who is there amongst us 
that can say, I have never harbored an evil 
design. Let us be thankfull that the wicked 
hour is passed, and leave the punishment in His 
power whose province it is to judge the hearts 
of men.” 

“ Do you forgive him?” 

“From my inmost soul, and more for his sake 
than my own rejoice that his bad design is unac- 
complished.” 

“‘ You love him, then?” fiercely inquired I’rank. 

Mary was silent. 

‘The snake—the fiend—had you not been all 
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angel, the specious villain would have succeeded. 
Mary, I will, I must see him; if I do not give my 
burning thoughts an utterance, they will consume 
my very heart.” 

* Let it be to-morrow, then, dear Frank.” 

“ Beit so. Come, dear one, I have still a hore 
for you;-a pure, though lowly one. Had you 
been guilty, tempted as you were, your brother's 
arms would never have closed against you; but 
now your triumphant innocence will bless with 
happiness’ our frugal meal, and make your hum)| 
couch a bed of flowers.” 

Upon the morrow Frank redéemed his word. 
With a heart thirsting for revenge he sous); 
Gerald’s apartment, but did not meet there the 
bold reckless libertine that he expected. Throw- 
ing himself at Frank’s very feet, in wild but heart- 
uttered tones Gerald cried : 

“]T know why you have come, but she has left 
me ; know you anything of her? Oh! for heaven’: 
sake relieve my anxiety—you have not harme( 
her—upon me wreak all your vengeance, for | 
deserve it, but she is pure, pure as the spotless 
snow. My base, black hearted villany has recoil- 
ed upon myself. I would have destroyed her, and 
am myself destroyed, if she is lost to me. 
but that she is safe and I'll coin my very heart for 
her and you.” 

Softened, subdued by the now evident sincerity 
of Gerald’s manner, Frank assured him of her safety. 

‘1 thank thee, merciful heaven,” fervently cried 
Gerald, “ that one sin more damning than the rest 
is spared my guilty soul. Mary, beloved Mary, 
’tis thy angelic virtue which has crushed the 
fiend-spirit that has hitherto controlled 
sense. "Tis she, and she only can protect and 
guide the heart which her innocence 
claimed.” 

‘What do you mean, Gerald?” 

“That if she will receive in marriage this 
guilty but repentant wretch, it may be that 
the destroyer shall have one victim the less 
Frank, dare I to call you once more brother’ 
Intercede for me, will you not? The happiness 
of my life, nay, the sole hope of my eternal sou! 
rests now with her.” 

Gerald’s repentance having been proved 
cere, it was not long ere Mary yielded a heart{u! 
assent to his proposition, and as Frank at the 
holy altar delivered her over to the sweet custod) 
of a husband, his heart whispered to him that he 
was now tasting most exquisite revenge. ‘Th 
sacred influence of a virtuous love halved the 
after lives of Gerald and Mary with content most 
ample, and, although her state was changed from 
humility to comparative affluence, the never laid 
aside her mother’s parting gilt, but regarding it as 
her protection in the hour of danger, still cherished 
near her heart Tue Gosrrt Cuarm. 
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|x following story is founded upon facts which occurred during the latter part of the eighteenth century. The 
leading incidents are still in the memory of many of the inhabitants of Chester county, Pennsylvania.) 


Euzasera Witson was of humble, though re- 
spectable parentage. From infancy she was re- 
marked for beauty, and a delicate nervous organ- 
ization. Her brother William, two years older, 
was likewise a handsome child, with a more sturdy 
and vigorous frame. He had a gentle, loving 
heart, which expended its affections most lavish- 
ly on his mother and little sister. In their early 
years Lizzy was his constant shadow. If he went 
to the barn to hunt for eggs, the little one was 
sure to run prattling along with him, hand in 
hand. If he pelted walnuts from the tree, she 
was sure to be there with her little basket, to pick 
them up. ‘They sat on the same blue bench to eat 
their bread and milk; and with the first jack- 
knife he ever owned, the affectionate boy carved 
on it the letters W. and E. for William and Eliz- 
abeth. The sister lavishly returned his iove. If 
a pie was baked for her, she would never break it 
till Willie came to share; and she would never 
go to sleep unless her arms were about his neck. 

Their mother, a woman of tender heart and 
yielding temper, took great delight in her hand- 
some children. Often, when she went out to 
gather chips or brush, she stopped to look in upon 
them, as they sat on the blue bench, feeding each 
other from their little porringers of bread and milk. 
The cross-lights from a side-window threw on 
them a reflection of the lilac bushes, so that they 
seemed seated in a flowering grove. It was the 
only picture the poor woman had; but none of 
the old masters could have equalled its beauty. 

The earliest and strongest development of Liz- 
zy’s character was love. She was always caress- 
ing her kitten, or twining her arms about Willie’s 
neck, or leaning on her mother’s lap, begging for 
a kiss A dozen times a day she would look 
earnestly into her mother’s eyes, and inquire, most 
beseechingly, “ Does you love your little Lizzy }” 
And if the fond answer did not come as prompt- 
ly as usual, her beautiful eyes, always plaintive in 
their expression, would begin to swim with tears. 
This “strong necessity of loving,’ which so per- 


, vades the nature of woman, the fair child inherit- 
; ed from her gentle mother; and from her, too, 
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inherited a deficiency of firmness, of which such 
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natures have double need. To be every thing, 
and do every thing, for those she loved, was the 
paramount law of her existence. 

Such a being was of course born for sorrow. 
Even in infancy, the discerning eye might already 
see its prophetic shadow resting on her expressive 
countenance. ‘The first great affliction of her life 
was the death of her mother, when she was ten 
years old. Her delicate nerves were shattered by 
the blow, and were never after fully restored to 
health. The dead body of her beloved mother, 
with large coins on the eye-lids, was so awfully 
impressed on her imagination that the image 
followed her everywhere, even into her dreams. 
As she slept, tears often dropped from her trem- 
ulous eye-lashes, and nightmare visions made her 
start and scream. ‘There wasno gentle voice near 
to soothe her perturbed spirit ; none to throw an 
angel's shining robe over the hideous spectre that 
lay so cold and stiff in the halls of memory. Her 
father fed and clothed his children, and caused 
them to be taught to read and write. It did not 
occur to him that anything more was included in 
parental duty. Of clothing for the mind, or food 
for the heart, he knew nothing; for his own had 
never been clothed and fed. He came hoine wea- 
ry from daily toil, ate his supper, dozed in his 
chair awhile, and then sent the children to bed. 
A few times, after the death of his wife, he kissed 
his daughter ; but she never ventured to look into 
his eyes, and ask, “ Does you love your little 
Lizzy?” Willie was her only consolation ; and 
all he could do was to weep passionately with 
her, at everything which reminded them of their 
mother. 

Nature, as usual, reflected back the image of 
the soul that gazed upon her. To Lizzy’s excited 
mind, everything appeared mysterious and awful, 
and all sounds seemed to wail and sigh. The 
rustling of the trees in the evening wind went 
through her, like the voice of a spirit; and when 
the nights were bright, she would hide her head 
in her brother’s bosom, and whisper, “ Willie, 
dear, I wish the moon would not keep looking at 
me. She seems to say something to me; and it 
makes me afraid.” 
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All susceptible souls have felt thus, particularly 
when under the influence of grief ; 


‘‘ The snow of deepest silence 
O’er everything doth fall, 

So beautiful and quiet, 
And yet so like a pall— 

As if all life were ended, 
And rest were come to all.” 


Such a state of feeling, long indulged, could not 
be otherwise than injurious to a bodily frame ori- 
ginally delicate. The sensitive child soon became 
subject to fits, the severity of which at times 
threatened her life. On coming out of these 
spasms, with piteous tones and bewildered looks 
she would ask, “ Where is my mother?” 

At the end of a year an important change came 
over the lonely household. A strong, active step- 
mother was introduced. Her loud voice and en- 
ergetic tread, so different from her own quiet and 
timid mother’s, frightened poor Lizzy. Her heart 
more than ever turned back upon itself, and lis- 
tened to the echoes of its own yearnings. Willie, 
being old enough to work on the farm, was now 
absent most of the day ; and the fair girl, so richly 
endowed by nature with all deep feelings and 
beautiful capacities, so lavish of her affections, so 
accustomed to free outpourings of love, became 
reserved, and apparently cold and stupid. When 
the step-mother gave birth to an infant, the foun- 
tains of feeling were again unsealed. It was her 
delight to watch the babe, and minister to its 
wants. But this development of the affections 
was likewise destined to be nipped in the bud. 
The step-mother, though by no means hard- 
hearted, was economical and worldly-wise. She 
deemed it most profitable to employ a healthy, 
stout niece of her own, somewhat older than Eliza- 
beth, and to have her step-daughter bound out in 
some family where she could do light labor. It 
was also determined that William should go to 
service ; and his place of destination was fifty 
miles from that of his sister. 

The news of this arrangement was very bitter 
to the children. Both answered their father, very 
meekly, that they were willing to go; but their 
voices were deep, sad and almost inaudible. With- 
out saying another word, the boy put on his hat, 
and the girl her sun-bonnet, and taking each other 
by the hand, they went forth, and roamed silently 
to their mother’s grave. There they stood for a 
long time, still, still—and their tears dropped fast 
on the green sod. At last Elizabeth sobbed out, 
‘* Oh, if dear mother was alive, Willie, we should 
not have to go away from home.” But Willie 
could only answer by a fresh outburst of grief. A 
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little clump of wild flowers nodded over the edge | 


of the mound. 


The affectionate boy cut two of 5 


them, and said, ‘“‘ Let us keep these, Lizzy, to re- > 


member mother by.” 
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The flowers were carefully pressed between the 
leaves of Lizzy’s Testament, and when the sorrowfy| 


day of parting came, one was nicely folded ing | 


paper for Willie. ‘‘ Now, dear sis, give me that 
nice little curl,’ said he, putting his finger on a 
soft, golden-brown ringlet that nestled close to her 
ear, and lay caressingly on her downy cheek. 
She glanced in the fragment of a glass that served 
them for a mirror, and with eyes brimful of tears, 
she answered, “Oh, Willie, I cannot give you 
that. Don’t you remember how dear mother used 
to wet my head all over with cold water, to make 
my hair curl? She used to laugh when I shook 
my head, and made the curls go all over my fore- 
head ; and she would kiss that little curl in par- 
ticular. She said it was such a darling little cur|.” 
Thus childishly did the innocent ones speak to. 
gether. The brother twisted the favorite cur! 
round his finger, and kissed it too ; and a bright 
tear fell on it, and glittered in the sunshine. 

William left home a few days earlier than his 
sister, and bitterly did the lonely one sob herself to 
sleep that night. She shuddered in the dark, and 
when the moon looked in at the window, its 
glance seemed more mournful than ever. The 
next morning, she fell from the breakfast table in 
a fit more severe than usual. But as she soon re- 
covered, and as these spasms now occurred only at 
distant intervals, her step-mother thought she had 
better be in readiness to depart at the appointed 
time. 

The wagon was brought to the door, and the 
father said to her, “Lizzy, put on your bonnet, and 
bring your bundle. It is time to go.” Oh, how 
the poor child lingered in her little bed-room, 
where she and Willie slept in their infant days, 
and where the mother used to hear them say their 
prayers, and kiss them both, as they lay folded in 
each other's arms. ‘To the strong step-mother 
she easily said good bye ; but she paused long over 
the cradle of the babe, and kissed each of his little 
fingers, and fondly turned a little wave of sunny 
hair on his pure white forehead. Her heart swe!!- 
ed, and she had to swallow hard to keep down 
the sobs ; for it was her cradle, and she was think- 
ing how her mother used to sing her to sleep. 
Her father spoke to her in a tone of unusual ten- 
derness, as if he too remembered her infancy, and 
the gentle cne who used to rock her in that cradle. 
“Come, Lizzy,” saidhe, “ it is time to go. You 
shall come back and see the baby before long.’ 
With blinded eyes she stumbled into the wagon, 
and turned and looked back as long as she could 
see the old elm-tree by her bed-room window, 
where all the summers of her young life she had 
watched the swallows come and go. 

It is a dreary fate for a loving and sensitive 
child to be bound out at service among strangers, 
even if they are kind-hearted. The good woman 
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of the house received Lizzy in a very friendly man- 
ner, and told her to make herself at home. But 
the word only sent a mournful echo through her 
heart. Fora few days, she went about in a state 
of abstraction that seemed like absolute stupidity. 
[ler step-mother had prepared them for this, by 
telling them there was+something strange about 
Lizzy, and that many people thought her fits had 
aliected her mind. Being of coarser and stronger 
natures, they could none of them imagine that the 
slow stagnation of the heart might easily dim the 
light of intellect in a creature so keenly suscepti- 
ble. But by degrees, the duties required of her 
roused her faculties into greater activity ; and when 
night came, she was fortunately too weary to Jie 
awake and weep. Sometimes she dreamed of 
Willie, and her dreams of him were always bright 
and pleasant ; but her mother sometimes fondled 
her with looks of love, and sometimes came as the 
pale cold spectre. ‘Thus the months passed slowly 
away. Her father came to see her at distant in- 
tervals, and once in a great while, a letter came 
from Willie, in a large stiff hand. Unaccistomed 
to writing, he could not through that medium tell 
much that was passing in his heart. That he 
wanted badly to see his sister, and often kissed 
the flower they plucked from the dear mother’s 
grave, was.the substance of al) his epistles. 

In the mean time, Lizzy was passing into wo- 
manhood. Childhood and youth kissed each other, 
with new and glowing beauty. Her delicate 
cheeks mantled with a richer color, and her deep 
blue eyes, shaded with long fringes of the darkest 
brown, looked out upon life with a more earnest 
and expressive longing. Plain and scanty gar- 
ments could not conceal the graceful outline of her 
flexile figure, and her motions were like those of 
some pretty timid animal, that has always stepped 
io sylvan sounds. She was not aware of her un- 
common loveliness, though she found it pieasant to 
look in the glass, and had sometimes heard stran- 
gers say to each other, “ See that pretty girl !” 

There were no young men in the immediate 
neighborhood, and she had not been invited to any 
of the rustic dances or quilting frolics. One bash- 
ful lad in the vicinity always contrived to drive 
his cows past the house where she lived, and 
eagerly kept watch for a glimpse of her, as she 
went to the barn with her milking pails. But if 
sie happened to pass near enough to nod and 
suile, his cheeks grew red, and his voice forsook ; 
and she could not know or guess that he would lie 
awake long that night, and dream of her smile, 
and resolve that some time or other he would have 
courage to tell her how handsome she was, and 
how the sight of her made his heart throb. She 
did not yet know that she could love anybody bet- 
ter than she had loved Willie. She had seen her 


darling brother but twice, during their three years 
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of separation; but his image was ever fresh and 
bright in memory. When he came to see her 
she felt completely happy. While he gazed upon 
her with delighted eyes, Ler affectionate nature 
was satisfied with love; for it had not yet been 
revealed to her in the melting glance of passion. 
Yet the insidious and unquiet power already began 
to foreshadow itself in vague restlessness and 
romantic musings. For she was at an age, 


“To feel a want, yet scarce know what it is; 
To seek ote nature that is always new, 
Whose glance is warmer than @feiher’s kiss ; 

Sach longing instinct fills the mighty scope. 
Of the young heart with one mysterious hope.” 


. 


At last, an important event occurred in Lizzy’s 
monotonous existence. <A young girl in the village 
was to be married, and she was invited to the 
quilting party. It was the first invitation of the 
kind she had ever received, and of course it oecu- 
pied her thoughts day and night. Could she have 
foreseen how this simple occurrence would atiect 
her whole future destiny, she would have pondered 
over it still more deeply. The bridegroom brought 
a friend with him to the party, a handsome dark- 
eyed young man, clerk of a store in a neighbor- 
Aware of his personal attractions, he 
Elizabeih had 


ing town. 
dressed himeelf with peculiar care. 
never seen anything so elegant; and the moment 
his eye glanced upon her, he decided that he had 
never seen anything half so beautiful. He devoted 
himself to her in a manner sufficiently marked to 
excite envy ; and some of the rich farmers’ daugh- 
ters made critical remarks about her dress, which 
they concluded was passably genteel, for a girl 
that lived out at service. However, Lizzy was 
queen of the evening, by virtue of nature’s own 
impress of royalty. When the quilt was finished, 
romping games were introduced, according to the 
fashion of the times; and the young men took care 
that the forfeits paid by.the pretty girls should gen- 
erally involve kissing some of their own number. 
Among the forfeits required of the dark-eyed 
stranger, he was ordered to beg on his knees for 
the identical little curl, that Willie had asked of 
his sister. In the midst of her mirthfulness, this 
brought a shadow over her countenance, and she 
could not answer playfully. However, this emo- 
tion passed away with the moment, and she 
became the gayest of the gay. Never before had 
she been half so handsome, for never before had 
she been half so happy. The joyful consciousness 
of pleasing everybody, and the attractive young 
stranger in particular, made her eyes sparkle, and 
her whole countenance absolutely radiant with 
beauty. When the party were about to separate, 
the young man was very assiduous about placing 
her shawl, and begged permission to accompany 
her home. But litle was said during this walk ; 
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yet enough to aflurd entrance into both hearts for 
thit insidious and unquiet passion, which tangles 
the web of human life more than all the other sen- 
timents and instincts of our mysterious being. At 
parting he took her hand, to say good night, but 
he continued to hold it, and leaning against the 
gate, they both stood, for a few moments, gazing 
at the clear, silvery o:b of night. Ah, how differ- 
ent the moon seemed to Lizzy now! [Earth's spec- 
tral robe had changed to a veil ofglory. Mer bon- 
net had fallen back, and the evening breeze played 
gently with her ringlets. In soft insinuating tones 
the young man said, “ Will you not give me 
that little curl I asked you for?” She blushed 
deep'y and answered, in her child-like way, “I 
cannot give you that, because my mother used to 
kiss it so often.” ‘ No wonder she kissed it,” he 
replied; “it looks so roguish, lying there on the 
pretty cheek.” And before she was aware of it, 
he had kissed it too. Trembling and confused, 
she turned to open the gate, but he held it fast 
until she had promised that the next time he came 
she would give him one of her curls. 

Poor Lizzy went to bed that night with an in- 
toxicated heart. When she twisted her hair at 
the glass, next morning, she smiled and blushed, as 
she twined the favorite ringlet more carefully than 
ever. She was so childishly happy with her pretty 
little curl! The next Sunday evening, as she sat 
at the window, she heard the sound of a flute. 
He had promised to bring his flute ; and he had 
not forgotten her. She listened—it came nearer 
and nearer through the wood. Wer heart beat au- 
dibly, for it was indeed the handsome dark-eyed 
stranger. 

All summer long, he came every Sunday after- 
noon; and with him came moonlight walks, and 
flute—warblings, and tender whisperings, and glan- 
ces, such as steal away a woman’s heart. This 
was the fairy-land of her young life. She had 
somebody now into whose eyes she could gaze, 
with all the deep tenderness of her soul, and ask, 
Do you love your own Lizzy?” 

The young man did love, but not as she loved 
him; for her’s was a richer nature, and gave more 
than he could return. He accompanied her to her 
father’s, and they were generally understood to be 
betrothed. He had not seen brother William, but 
he was told a thousand affectionate anecdotes of 
his kind good heart. When they returned from 
the visit to the homestead, they brought with them 
the little blue bench marked w. andr. Lizzy was 
proud of her genteel lover; and the only drop 
which it now seemed possible to add to her cup of 
happiness was to introduce him to William. But 
her brother was far off; and when the autumn 
came, her betrothed announced the necessity of 
going to a distant city, to establish himself in busi- 
ness, It was a bitter, bitter parting toboth. The 
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warmest letters were but a cold substitute for thos, 
happy hours of mutual confidence ; and after aw), le 
his letters became more brief and cool. The tao, 
was, the young man was too vain to feel deeply. | 
and among his new acquaintance in the city w,, 
a young good-looking widow, with a small furiun,. 
who early evinced a preference for him. ‘J’ }, 
obviously, and at the same time modestly pref. 
red, by a woman of any agreeable qualities, is w}j,; 
few men, even of the strongest character, can w))). 
stand. It is the knowledge of this fact, and ¢,. 
perience with regard to the most delicate and a.. 
ceptable modes of expressing preference, which, 9: 
Samuel Weller expresses it, makes “a widoy 
equal to twenty-five other women.” 
was not a strong character, and he was vain ap) 
selfish. It is no wonder, therefore, that his lette;s 
to the pretty girl, who lived out at service, shov|| 
become more cool and infrequent. She was very 
slow to believe it thus; and when, at last, 1 id 
reached her that he was positively engaged to |» 
married to another, she refused to listen to }: 
But he came not to vindicate himself, and he ceas. 
ed to answer her letters. The poor deluded gi 
awoke to a full consciousness of her misery, and 
suffered such intensity of wretchedness as on\; 
keenly sensitive natures can suffer. William ha‘ 
promised to come and see her ive latter part of 
the winter, and her heart had been filled with pleas. 
ant and triumphant anticipations of introducing 1» 
him her handsome lover. But now the pride 
her heart was humbled, and its joy turned 
mourning. She was cast off, forsaken; and, : 
that was not the worst. 
neck of her faithful brother, she felt, for thy 
time, that there was something she could not | 
him. The keenest of her wretched feelings s 
dared not avow. He pitied and consoled her, a: 
well as he could ; but to her, it seemed as if ther 
was no consolation but in death. Most earnes!y 
did he wish that he had a home to shelter | 
where he could fold her round with the soft wii 
of brotherly love. But they were both poor, and 
poverty fetters the impulses of the heart. And s 
they must part again, he guessing but half of ber 
great sorrow. If the farewell was sad to bi 
what must it have been to her, who now [e!! 
utterly alone in the wide world? Her health sa 
under the conflict, and the fits returned upon | 
with increased violence. In her state of ¢ 


Lizzy’s lover 


As she sobbed ont! 


abstraction and indifference, she hardly no 
the significant glances and busy whispers 
neighbors and acquaintance. With her, the ag: 
of death was past. ‘The world seemed to her ¢ 
spectral for her to dread its censure. At last 
gave birth to a dead infant, and for a long ti 
her own life trembled in the balance. She rec: 
ered, in a state of confirmed melancholy, and wi!) 
occasional indications of impaired intellect. 
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“ A shadow seemed to rise 
From out her thoughts, and turn to dreariness 
All blissful hopes and sunny memories.” 


She was no longer invited to visit with the young 
people of the neighborhood ; and the envy excited 
by her uncommon beauty showed itself in triumph 
over her blighted reputation. Her father thought 
it a duty to reprove her for sin, and her step- 
mother said some cutting words about the disgrace 
her conduct had brought upon the family. But 
no kind Christian heart reminded her that weak- 
ness is not always crime, or strengthened her with 
the assurance that one false step in life might be 
retrieved. ‘Thus was the lily broken in its bud- 
ding beauty, and its delicate petals blighted by 
harsh winds. 

Poor Lizzy felt this depressing atmosphere of 
neglect and scorn ; but fortunately with less keen- 
ness than she would have done, before brain was 
stultified and heart congealed by shame and sor- 
row. She no longer showed much feeling about 
anything, except the little blue bench marked W. 
and E. Every moment that she could steal froin 
household labors, she would retire to her little room, 
and, seated on this bench, would read over Wii\l- 
iam’s letters, and those other letters which had 
crushed her loving heart. She would not allow 
any person to remove the bench from her bedside, 
or to place a foot upon it. To such inanimate 
objects does the poor human heart cling in its des- 
olation. 

Years passed away monotonously with Eliza- 
beth ; years of loneliness and labor. Sore young 
men, attracted by her beauty, and emboldened by 
knowledge of her weakness, approached her with 
a familiarity which they intended for flattery. But 
their profligacy was too thinly disguised to be 
dangerous to a nature like hers. She turned 
coldly from them all, with feelings of disgust and 
weariness. 

When she was about twenty-three years old 
she went to Philadelphia to do household work 
for a family that wished to hire her. Important 
events followed this change, but a veil of obscurity 
rests over the causes that produced them. After 
some months residence in the city her health 
failed more and more, and she returned to the 
country. She was ‘still competent to discharge 
the lighter duties of household labor, but she 
seemed to perform them all mechanically, and 
with a dull stupor. After a time it became obvious 
that she would again be a mother. 
tioned, her answers were incoherent and contradic- 
tory. At last she gave birth to twins. She wept 
when she saw them ; but they seemed to have no 
power to withdraw her mind from its disconsolate 
When they were a few months old 


When ques- 


wanderings. 


she expressed a wish to return to Philadelphia ; 
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and a lad belonging to the femily where she had 
remained during her i!lness agreed to convey her 
When 
into the public road she told him she could walk 
the rest of the way, and begged him to return. 
He left her seated on a rock, near a thick grove, 
nursing her babes. She was calm and gentle, bit 
sad and abstracted as usual. ‘That 
morning. Where or how she spent 
never known. 


part of the way in a wagon. they came 


was in the 
the day was 
Toward night she arrived in Phila- 
delphia, at the house where she had formerly lived. 
She seemed very haggard and miserable ; what 
few words she said were abrupt and unmeaning ; 
and her attitudes and motions had the sluggish 
apathy of an insane person. 

* The next day there was a rumor afloat that two 
strangled infants had been found in a grove on the 
road from Chester. Of course this circumstance 
soon became connected with her name. When 
she was arrested, she gave herself up with the 
same gloomy indifference that marked all her 
actions. She denied having committed the mur- 
der ; but when asked who she supposed had done 
it, she sometimes shaddered and said nothing, 
sometimes said she did not know, and sometimes 
answered that the were still living. 
When conveyed to prison she asked for pen 
and ink, and in a short letter, rudely penned, 


children 


she begged William to come to her, and to 
bring from her bed-room the little blue bench they 
used to sit upon in the happy days of childhood. 
He came at once, and long did the affectionate 
couple stand locked in each ether’s arms, sobbing, 
and without the power to speak. Jt was not until 
the second interview that her brother could sum- 
mon courage to ask whether she really conymitted 
the crime of which she was accused. 

“Oh no, William,” she replied, “you could 
not suppose I did.” 

* You must indeed have been dreadfully changed, 
dear Lizzy,” said he; “for you used to have a 
heart that could not hurt a kitten.” 

‘IT am dreadfully changed,” she answered, “ but 
I never wanted to harm anything.” 

He took her hand, played sadly with the ema- 
ciated fingers, and after a strong effort to contro! 
his emotions, he said, in a subdued voice, ‘ Lizzy 
dear, can you tell me who did do it?” 

She stared at him with a wild, intense gaze 
that made him shudder. ‘Then looking fearfully 
toward the door, she said, in a strange muffled 
Poor William bowed 
his head over the hand that he held in his own 


whisper, *“* Did what?” 


and wept like a child. 

During various successive interviews, he could 
obtain no satisfactory answer to the important 
question. Sometimes she merely gazed at him 
sometimes she 


and 


with’a vacant, inane expression ; 
faintly answered that she did not know: 
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still alive. She gradually became more quiet and 
rational under her brother's soothing influence ; 
and one day, when he bad repeatedly assured her 
that she could safely trust her secrets to his faithful 
heart, she said, with a suppressed whisper, as if 
she feared the sound of her own voice, “ He did 
it.” 

** Who is he ?” asked the brother, gently. 

“The father,” she replied. 

** Did you know he meant to do it?” 

“No. He told me he would meet me and give 
me some money. But when I asked him for some- 
thing to support the childreg, he was angry, and 
choked them. I was frightened, and felt faint. 
I don’t know what I did. I woke up and found 
myself on the ground alone, and the babies lying 
among the bushes.” 

«“ What is his name, and where does he live?’ 
She gave him a wild look 


; 


inquired the brother. 
of distress, and said— 

* Oh, don’t ask me. 
so. I am a poor sinner—a poor sinner. But 
everybody deserted me ; the world was very cold; 
1 had nobody to love ; and he was very kind to 
me,” 

* But tell me his name,” urged the brother. 
She burst into a strange, mad laugh, picked ner- 
vously at the handkerchief she held in her hand, 
and repeated, idiotically, ‘“‘ Name? name? I guess 
the babies are alive now. I[ don’t know—I don’t 
know ; but I guess they are.” 

To the lawyer she would say nothing except to 
deny that she committed the murder. All their 
exertions could wring from her nothing more dis- 
tinct than the story she had briefly told her brother. 
During her trial, the expression of her countenance 
At times she would drum 


I ought not to have done 


was stupid and vacant. 
on the railing before her, and stare round on the 
crowd with a bewildered look, as if unconscious 
where she was, The deranged state of her mind 
was strongly urged by her lawyer; but his oppo- 
nent replied that all this might be assumed. ‘To 
the story she had told in prison, it was answered 
that her not telling of the murder at the time 
made her an accomplice. After the usual display 
of legal ingenuity on both sides, the jury brought 
her in guilty of murder, and the poor forlorn crea- 
ture was sentenced to be hung at Chester. 

The wretched brother was-so stunned by the 
blow, that at first he could not collect his thoughts. 
But it soon occurred to him that the terrible doom 


might stil! be arrested, if the case could be brought 
A petition was ac- 


suitab'y before the governor. 
cordingly drawn up, setting forth the alienation of 
mind to which she had been subjected, in conse- 
quence of fits, and the extreme doubtfulness whether 
she committed the murder. Her youth, her beauty, 


the severe sorrows of her life, and the obviously § 
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and the petition was rapidly signed. When Wi. 
liam went to her cell to bid her adieu, he tried 1, 
cheer her with the hope of pardon. She listened 
with listless apathy. But when he pressed |¢; 
hand, and with a mournful smile said, “Good 
bye, dear Lizzy, I shall come back soon; and | 
hope with good news,” she pointed tearfully to 
the little blue bench and said, “ Let what wii! 
happen, Willie, take care of that for my sake.” 
He answered with a choked voice; and a 
turned away, the tears flowed fast down his man); 
cheeks. She listened to the echoes of his steps, 
and when she covld hear them no longer, s\y 
threw herself on the floor, laid her head down on 
the little blue bench, kissed the letters carved upon 
it, and sobbed as she had not sobbed since she was 
first deserted by her false lover. When the jailor 
went in to earry her supper he found her asleep 
thus. Rich masses of her glossy brown hair fe}! 
over her pale, but still lovely face, on which rested 
a serene smile, as if she were happy in her dreams. 
He stood and gazed upon her, and his hard hand 
brushed away a tear. Some motion that he made 
disturbed her slumber. She opened her eyes, from 
which there beamed for a moment a rational and 
happy expression, as she said, “I was out in the 
woods, behind the house, holding my little apron 
to catch the nuts that Willie threw down. Mother 
smiled at me from a blue place between two clouds, 
and said, ‘Come to me, my child.’ ”’ 

The next day a clergyman came to see her. 
He spoke of the penalty for sin, and the duty of 
being resigned to the demands of justice. Sly 
heard his words, as a mother hears street sounds 
when she is watching a dying babe. They con- 
veyed to her no import. When asked if she : 
pented of her sins, she said she had been a weak, 
erring creature, and she hoped that she was peni- 
tent ; but that she never committed the murder 

«* Are you resigned to die if a pardon should not 
be obtained?” he asked. 

** Oh yes,” she replied, “ 1 want to die.” 

He prayed with her in the spirit of real human 
love ; and this soothed her heart. She spoke se!- 
dom, after her brother’s departure ; and often she 
did not appear to hear when she was spoken to. 
She sat on the little blue bench, gazing vacantly 
on the floor, like one already out of the body. 

In those days there was briefer interva! 
tween sentence and execution than at presen! 
The fatal day and hour soon arrived, and still no 
tidings from the governor. Men came to lead her 
to the gallows. She seemed to understand whiat 
they said to her, and turned meekly to obey their 
orders. But she stopped suddenly, gazed on the 
little blue bench, and said, in a gasping tove, 
‘‘ Has William come?” When they told her no, 
a shudder seemed to go over her, and her pale 
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face became still paler, A bit of looking-glass 
hung on the wall in front of her; and as she raised 
her head, she saw the little curl that had received 
her mother’s caresses, and the first kiss of love. 
With a look of the most intense agony, she gave 
a loud groan, and burying her face in her hands, 
fell forward on the shoulder of the sheriff. 
* * . * . 


Poor William had worked with the desperate 


energy of despair, and the governor, after brief 


delay, granted a pardon. But in those days the 
facilities for travelling were few ; and it happened 
that the country was inundated with heavy rains, 
which everywhere impeded his progress. He stop- 
ped neither for food nor rest ; but everywhere the 
floods and broken roads hindered his progress. 
When he came to Darby Creek, which was usually 
fordable, it was swollen too high to be crossed, and 
it was some time before a boat could be obtained. 
In agony of mind he pressed onward, till his horse 
fell dead under him. Half frantic, he begged for 
another at any price, mounted, and rode furiously. 
From the top ofa hill he saw a crowd assembled 
round the place of execution. He waved his 
handkerchief, he shouted, he screamed. But in the 
excitement of the moment he was not heard or 
noticed. All eyes were fastened on the gallows ; 
and soon the awful object came within his own 
vision. Father of mercies! There are women’s 
garments floating in the,air. There is a strug- 
gling, a quivering—and all is still. 
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With a shriek that pierced the ears of the mul- 
titude, the desperate rider plunged forward ; his 
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horse fell under him, and shouting “ A pardon! A 
He 


The unhappy Elizabeth was dead. 


pardon!” he rolled senseless on the ground. 
came too late. 
She had gone to 
“ Him who made the heart, 
And who alone decidedly can try it 
Then at the balance let’s be mute— 
We never can adjust it. 
What's done we partly may compute, 
But know not what's resisted.” 


Pale as a ghost, with hair suddenly whitened by 
excess of anguish, the wretched brother bent over 
the corpse of that beautiful sister whom he had 
loved so well. 
to God's will. 
clear to him that the cruelty of man is the will of 
God. Reverently and tenderly he cut from that 
fair brow the favorite little curl, twined about with 
so many sacred memories, and once a source of 
girlish, innocent joy to the yearning heart that slept 
so calmly now. He took the little bench from its 
cold corner in the prison, and gathering together 
his small personal property, he retired to a jonely 
cave in Dauphin county. He shunned all inter- 
course with his fellow men, and when spoken to, 
answered briefly and solemnly. There he died, a 
few years ago, at an advanced age. He is well 
remembered in the region round about, as WinLiAM 
the Hermir. 


They spoke to him of resignation 
He answered not; for it was not 
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My child, my lovely child, I gaze upon thee now, 

With feelings which a mother's heart, and hers alone can 
know ! 

Thy father’s heart may swell with joy his infant hope to see, 

And dear to him, as life itself, my precious boy may be ; 

And fondly, warmly he may strive, with all a parent's fear, 

To shield the cherished pledge of love through many an 
anxious year ; 

But O, though strong as death may be his deep, unchanging 
zeal, 

Yet even he can tell not half the love that mothers feel. 


One fleeting year hath passed away of mingled pain and 
pleasure, 

Since thou wert granted to my prayer, my bright, my beau- 
teous treasure ; 

And many a care must still be mine, ere on life's stormy tide 

In safety thou may’st dare to launch thy bark without a 
guide 
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But not for this will I repine ; oh no, ‘twill ever be, 

My dearest, holiest task on earth, to watch and shelter thee, 

To aid the springing germ of thought, and teach thy youthful 
heart 

To shun the baits of pleasing ill, and choose the “ better 
part,”’ 


Sweet babe! my own, my darling child! my precious, guile- 
less boy, 

My love for thee is all too pure to mix with earth's alloy ; 

I would not that a single shade of gross, terrestrial things 

Should cloud the rapture which thy smile across my spirit 
flings ; 

Thou art to me the brightest gem this barren earth affords, 

And I would bless thee, but my soul can find no power in 
words ; 

In vain I strive to tell the thoughts that in my bosom dwell ; 

‘These teats of joy alone can sjeak whut language cannot 
tell. 
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HIGHLAND ADVENTURES. 


BY MRS. 


E. 


R. 


STEELE. 


“My heart’s in the highlands 
A chasing the deer.” 


PERTH. 


During a visit at Perth the grand range of the 
Grampians, so continually before us, tempted us to 
hasten toward their recesses. 

There is very little in the city to interest the 
traveller except its past history, for the glory of this 
ancient royal burg has passed away. It was once 
the metropolis of the kingdom, and saw a Scottish 
king upon the throne of the neighboring palace of 
Scone ; while parliaments and national assemblies 
were held in its courts, and nobles resided in its 
streets. St John’s church isa venerable old build- 
ing, and well repaysa visit; but many of the 
other churches, all monasteries and religious houses 
which once adorned the city, are destroyed. John 

‘rox once here delivered one of his exciting ser- 
mons against idolatry, and the demolition of all 
ecclesiastical architecture was the consequence. 
The old house which was the scene of that extra- 
ordinary mystery, the Gowrie conspiracy, is remov- 
ed to give place to a handsome County Hall in 
the Grecian style. There are many good institu- 
tions in Perth. The population is about 25,000. 

This city has stood the brunt of many a battle 
in times of ld; it received many a knock when 
Bruce and Edward of England fought over its 
head,—when besieged by Montrose,—and in the 
wars of the Pretender. In its situation Perth has 
something to boast of, and we often resorted to 
the fine bridge which crosses the Tay near our 
hotel, to gaze upon. the green valley with its wind- 
ing river, the rugged cliffs and hills around, and 
the far Grampians towering in the rear. 

We left Perth early one fine morning in the 
stage coach for Inverness, capital of the Highlands, 
112 miles distant, which we should reach late at 
night. Every step of the way was interesting 
from its owa natural beauty and for historic remin- 
iscence. 

The first object of interest was the Palace of 
Of this seat of Sco- 
tia’s ancient kings nothing remains except one 
aisle of the Abbey, and the village market cross. 
A modern palace, seat of the Earl of Mansfield, is 
erected on the spot, within which are many an- 
cient relics. Its greatest treasure, the mysterious 
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Scone, two miles from Perth. 
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stone upon which the Scottish kings were seated 
when crowned, has been carried away by the con- 
quering English monarch and is under the corona- 
tion chair of the British sovereigns in Westminster 
Abbey. 

We soon after passed the two trout streains 
Ordié and Shochie, which, with many other streams, 
contributed by sudden swelling to the nocturnal! 
inundation, or freshet as we call it, that injured 
Perth in 1210. There is an old song which pre- 
dicts another event of the kind in the following 
verse ,— 


Says the Shochie to the Ordie, 
‘* Where shall we meet? ” 
“ At the cross of Perth, 

When a’ men are fast asleep.” 


Birnam Wood, bringing with it images of Mac- 
beth and his wicked lady, arose upon our left, 
soon after, at the height of 1580 feet. The hil 
of Dunsinane is about 8 miles distant, and has upon 
its summit a ruin supposed to be Macbeth’s castle. 
As we approach the highlands the scenery becomes 
wilder. Through the rocky pass of the Tay we 
burst upon a scene of such loveliness and grandeur 
combined as to call forth our warmest admiration. 
It was a forest vale watered by the glittering Tay, 
surrounded by lofty hills, upon one side of which 
was the pretty town of Dunkeld, once the capital 
of Caledonia, with its grey ruined cathedral, and 
ancient palace of the Dukes of Athol, seen agains! 
the dark green forest behind. 

We could not stay to wander about this beauti- 
ful glen, but were obliged to content ourselves wit!) 
information acquired from books or from our [c'- 
low travellers, whom we found very intelligen' 
and sociable. The cathedral, we were told, ws 
once a monastery of those ancient worshippers () 
Culdees, until the reign of David Ist, 1127, when 
he converted it into a Bishopric. These ancient 
ruins and far off dates produce an odd sensation 
to a native of young America. The 
Athol’s grounds are magnificent, and celebrated 
for the groves of superb larch trees, amounting (0 
twenty-seven millions of trees, some of which are 
ninety feet high. The walks over this beautiful 
estate extend to the distance of fifty miles, whue 
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the riding path is thirty. The next six miles of 
road are upon the side of a rocky hill, looking down 
into the pretty valley of the ‘Tay, and after leaving 
that into the vale of the Tummel. Around are 
1y country seats situated upon crags or grassy 
es of the valley side, or in the vale below. 


mat 
Sivj} 
One of these elegant mansions, called Faskally, is 
placed in a remarkably romantic spot. 
we saw a strath, or vale, traversed by two moun- 
tun seams, the ‘Tummel and the Garry, and just 
where they meet, upon a point of land looking up 
the vistas of three smiling glens surrounded by rocky 
hilis, stands the mansion of Faskaily. Wilder and 
more rocky grows the glen until at last we find 
ourselves in the romantic pass of Killiecrankie. 


Below us 


This gloomy pass is so narrow that the tees of 
one side almost mingle their branches with those 
upon the opposite side of the glen. It extends 
for nearly a mile, and the road is cut upon one 
side of the chasm, and is so overshaded above by 
threatening crags and trees, that we can scarcely 
catch a glimpse of the sky, while far below, the 
noisy Garry rushes over the rocky path in all its 
uutamed highland wildness. The scenery is 
grand, and quite equalled our preconceived ideas of 
a highland pass. ‘Those who are read in Scottish 
sory will remember that Killiecrankie was the 
scene of a great battle between the highland clans 
and the troops of King William. Viscount Dun- 
dee, the Claverhouse of Sir Walter Scott, led the 
Hivhlanders. Sic Walter’s fine ballad of “ Bon- 
nie Dundee” describes his bold dash for the high- 
lands with fifty men, where there were— 


Wild Dunniewassals three thousand times three, 


Will ery Hoich ! for the bonnet of bonnie Dundee ! 


Upon the sloping ground in the front of Urrard 
house we were shown a stone which marks the 
spot where Dandee received his death wound. 

Winding down the rocky pass we crossed a 
over the Tilt, from which we have a 
charvaing vista up the Tilt, a rocky glen, through 


a As 
Driuge 


which the mountain stream was picking its way 
among the stones which had fallen down from the 
hills and crags that sutround it. 

Liair Athol we soon afier passed. This is the 
ancient residence of Athol’s dukes, and was lately 
occupied by Queen Victoria during her short visit to 
Scotland. There is nothing attractive in the ap- 
pearance of the castle, it being a long low house, 


looking ata distance like a whitewashed manu- 
factory. It was once much larger, but was injured 
Within, however, it is 
arranged with convenience and splendor. It is 
the residence of Lord Glenlyon, eldest son ot the 
Duke of Athol. 

We found ourselves now in the midst of the 
Pen nor pencil 
can describe the varied beauty of our ride that 


during the highland wars. 


grand scenery of the highlands. 
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summer afiernoon, among these rocky fastnesses, 
with glimpses of shady glens, highland streams, 
shining lochs and solemu mountains looking down 


upon ali. ‘The lights aud shades and contrasts 


were ever increasing in charms and wildness. 
Verdant vallies and green wooded hills are seen 
in all the luxuriance of summer, while far over 
head are rocky mountains whose tops are covered 
with snow, rosy with the tints of the setting sun, 
This contrast between summer and winter—to be 
thus riding a warm bright day among trees and 
flowers, with winter snow in sight, and apparently 
so near us, produces a curious and surprising effect 
to those who behold it for the first time. We 
seemed here to have arrived at the confines of 
civilization, for no house or person had been in 
sight for some time except the little inn of Dalna- 
The 


The road 


eardoch, where we refreshed our horses. 
country now becomes desolate indeed. 
passes over barren heaths, surrounded by moun- 
tains composed of bare rugged rocks, upon whose 
dreary peaks lie masses of snow and ice. From 
the summits wild torrents have dug themselves 
deep trenches, through which they come leaping 
down, and cross our road to lose themselves in 
the numerous lochs which glimmer in the rocky 
The road was lined on both 
sides with tall posts tipped with black. To my 
inquiry as to their use, | was told they indicated 


recesses around. 


the road when winter's deep snows covered the 
of the huge 
which arose upon each hand were called the Ba- 
denoch Boar and Athol Sow. The deep shadow 
they cast over the glen, and puffs of cool air which 


desolate heath. Two mountains 


came sweeping down from their snowy summits, 
As we felt this, 
some of the gentlemen, who carried what I sup- 


somewhat chilled the evening air. 


posed were their wives’ plaid shawls, now unfolded 
them, and they proved to be plaids, which they 
folded gracefully around their chests. They are 
not quite so comfortable as a surtout, but in that 
highland region certainly more in keeping with 
the scene. After passing through the savage pass 
of Drumouchter, we were rejoiced to behold the 
little inn of Dalwhinie, surrounded by trees, the 
first house and alnfost only green thing we had 
seen for the last thirteen miles, 

As it was six o’clock, and we had been riding 
since eleven, we determined upon remaining at 
the inn until morning. We partook with our fel- 
low passengers of an excellent dinner of trout, 
wild ducks, and other highland dainties, and then 
bidding us a friendly adieu they remounted their 
coach and drove away. 


INVERNESS. 


little inn more 
The bedroom 
neat. Sitting 


We found our apartments at this 
commodious than we had imagined. 
was comfortable, and parlor very 
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; quietly in the latter, we were aroused by an extra- bright streams, springing from rock to rock uni 
¢ ordinary din and clamor. Full ofstories of highland they found repose in Loch Ericht, which lay ike 
3 raids, I almost imagined a clan had rushed down a mirror, in a hollow before us. This solitude. 
° from the mountain top toattack us. My compan- now so quiet and given up to the hare, the craye. 
? ion, however, smiled and persuaded me to accom- the black grouse and deer, is soon to be the scene 
> pany him to the scene of action. When there, he of terror and slaughter. In the shooting season 
» threw open the door of the common room, and a these lands are let out in districts to the sportamey 
’ scene was revealed, wild and picturesque as the and cockneys, of Scotland and England, who clam. 
’ country around us. A Highland fling was in full ber up these rocks and rush over the moors jy 
: operation. In the midst of the floor wild, rugged squads, slaying and massacring all the inhadi. 
2 men were stamping and flinging themselves about ? ants. Let us be thankful, as no doubt the birds 
. asif possessed, while in a corner stood a fine looking are, that they are not here now. 
> man in the full highland costume, playing on the Upon the opposite side of Loch Ericht arose the 
bagpipes. He wore a Scotch cap witha silver thistle, mountain of Benalder, one almost unbroken pre- 
: plaid petticoat, knees bare, and plaid white and 3} cipice to the snowy summit, its yellow rocks coy- 
» searlet stockings. He was a piper of the Mac- ; ered in some places with patches of purple 
pherson clan, who had stopped there for the night, } heather. 
> and the lodgers of the inn, priacipally farmers and 3 «Ina cave among those rocks the unfortunate 
° laborers, took advantage of his presence to enjoy ; Prince Charles, the Pretender, was concealed from 
‘ a little dancing. His bagpipe was decked with his enemies, after he had fled from the bloody 
; gay ribbons which streamed out behind. The $ field of Culloden. As the day was warm, and the 
* exhibition ‘certainly was very unique, and such as ; pure waters of the loch seemed inviting, my hus- 
I should probably not find in a New England inn. ; band inclined fora bath ; I accordingly left him 
It amused me much, but I cannot say there was 2 to his enjoyment, and proceeded on my walk. 
much grace displayed. It was in keeping with 3 I soon came upon twolittle children who appeared 
g other customs of the time in which it originated, 3 small and lonely enough in this dismal solitude. 
‘ and worthy of a savage clan who had just robbed 3 1 had penetrated into so many of the haunts of my 
; their neighbors, and come home full of whiskey and ; young days’ poetry and romance, that I smilingly 
triumph. My companion, on the contrary, seemed ? said to myself, “ these, I suppose, are the babes in 
charmed. He soon joined in with the dancers, when ° the woods.” They however had no such high 
; I fled, fearing the fascination should extend and I $ claim to interest, but were plain highland children, 
> also exhibit in a highland fling.’ Many a Gaelic ~ clothed in the usual dress of gay plaid. It was 
; joke was flung after me, as all the conversation was $ their only dress, and feet, hands, arms, legs, neck 
; carried on in that langaage. My companion, after 3 and head were all uncovered. 
giving them some silver, left them; and late at ; ‘* Where are you going, my pretty maid!” | 
; night the stamping of the dancers and unearthly ; asked the girl. ‘There was no answer except a 
> ghrieks uf the bagpipe resounded over the barren 2 shake of the head to this or any other of iny 
> moor. It was one of the ancient customs of the 3 questions, and I at last discovered, that they could 
> country which I was very glad to have seen, $ not understand English. Our intercourse was 
6 The next morning, before the stages arrived, we $ thenceforward bysigns. In their hands were sinal! 
; set out for a stro!] over the moor. Barren and ; English school books, and I found they had bee to 
; desolate, no verdare or human beings were in $ school several miles back. ‘The highlander: are 
* sight except around the little inn. A black moss obliged by law to teach their children the English 
’ geemed the only herbage which covered the heath, | language, but are so attached to the Gaelic that 
; enlivened here and there withga patch of dark very little progress is made in their studies. | 
» bracken. A frowning barrier surrounded us, of : asked them where they lived, and they pointed to 
¢ mountains furmed of masses and crags of bare a spot across the moor at the foot of a hill. In 
: granite. Siill there was beauty in the scene, and vain I looked ; there was nothing to be seen but 
§ a quiet solemnity settles down upon the soul when ; masses of rock, with an occasional pine or stunted 
$ alone with nature, and the high dark mountains > birch, or patch of bracken ; no human habitation 
; stand around us, with their riven summits, silent was visible, and I concluded that they lived in a 
> monuments of the world’s wreck, when the wrath cave under the cliff My companion now joined 
; of God came down upon the earth. We are re- ; us, having found the water so icy cold as almost 
> minded that some great devastation had been bere, benumbed his limbs. 
; and,— ; Following the children, we crossed the moor, 
“there | ; » 2 and saw them enter ther homes, which we found 
> ae ere hath past a glory from the earth. 
§ were huts, formed of rocks and covered with peat, 
Snow patches were lying in silvery masses upon ; or turf from the moor, upon whose top the dark 
the mountain top, from which descen led several $ heather was still growing. This construction of | 
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cottages or shielings is very ancient in the high- 
lands, and is described by Walter Scott in his 
Lady of the Lake— 
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« Duncraggan’s huts at last appear, 
And peep, like moss-grown rocks, half seen, 
Half hidden in the copse so green.” 


> We entered it and found it a miserable residence. 

’ The floor was of earth, upon which was a fire, 
part of whose smoke issued from a hole in the 
roof, while the rem@ginder darkened the interior. Of 
furniture and utensils I could see none except a 
rude table and bench, a kettle and pail. A part 
was separated from the rest, in which was a 
wooden box with a mass of rags and blankets, 
playing bed and bedstead. It is true we only 
gave a hasty glance, fur the wild, smoke-dried in- 
habitants did not invite us in, and to all we said, 
answered, quietly, ‘na English.” 

At one o'clock we were whirling away over 
moors, lochs and streams, in company with a 
crowd of passengers from Perth, some of them 
wool growers, bound to the wool market at Inver- 
ness 

Daring our morning ride we stopped to change 
horses at a email, poor looking place ; a small boy 
ina plaid petticoat and bare legs assisted as hostler. 
As we stopped, two Caledonian lasses came walk- 
ing over the moor on their way from “ the hills,” 
as they said when I, as a good American, asked 
them whence they came—and were going toa 
village on our route. 
and black woollen plaid, a scarf of the same serving 
for bonnet and shawl; their feet were bare, as 
their shoes were tied up in their bundles. 1 tried 
to enter into conversation with these stout, rosy 
daughters of the Gael, but we could not understand 
each other's language, and at length gave it up. 
As we had left two passengers, our driver gave a 
lift to the lasses, and on we went up romantic Glen 


Their dresses were green 


Truim, land of the clan Macpherson, whose piper 
we had the great pleasure of hearing the evening 
before. 4 

Upon the bare mountains and riven rocks 
around, surely nothing could live but goats and 
deer, but in the glen between, where the ‘T'ruim 
flowed, there was green pasture, some good land 
here and there and farms occurred on the valley 
side. Farther on we passed Belleville, the seat of 
Ossian’s translater Macpherson, and now inhabited 
by his daughter, Miss Macpherson. A little vil- 
lage we saw now and then that morning, where 
we stopped to refresh our horses, composed of 
rough cottages made of stones and peat. Near 
one of these, Inverhavon, was once fought a bloody 
battle between clan Cameron and the Machintoshes. 

When we entered the beautiful valley of the 
Spey, right glad were we to be told to alight for 
an hour at the little inn by the road side. Some 
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of us rejoiced on account of the dinner which 
awaited us, and some, that we might linger a 
little to gaze upon the novel and varied scenery. 
I cannot pretend that I neglected the venison stew 
and haggis, but it was pleasant between whiles to 
gaze out over the green valley with the fair Spey 
river circling about it, and then up, up, to range 
above range of magnificent Grampians, their bare 
granite tops contrasting so well with the valley, 
and making such charming lights end shades. It 
was the land of song and story also, and here had 
occurred meny of those romantic adventures and 
highland legends which have so often held us to 
the page many an unwearied hour. 
different picturesque plaids and waving plumes 
were here often seen winding down the mountain 
defiles, while martial music, the pibroch or coro- 
nach, came, glorious or sad, with the blasts of the 


Clans iu their 


mountain wind as it rushed from peak and crag to 
the valley. 

Hark, what is that 1 now hear? Ah! the lays 
of Scotland,—**bonnie Doon ” and “ yellow haired 
laddie” are even now wafied into the windows 
from a highland piper, who is wandering among 
the glades, bewailing the lost glories of Caledonia. 
We were fast growing very properly quite roman- 
tic, when, alas! the piper entered, handed around 
his hat for payment, and dissolved the schoo! girl 
spell. 

The ride to Inverness that afiernoon presented 
many agreeable objects. We pass under the lofty 
black precipice called Craig Dhu, rendezvous of the 
Macphersons, and there find ourselves in the land 
of the Cumings, the ruins of whose fortresses and 
castles are yet to be seen perched upon the crags 
and steers which enclose the valley. There is 
much rich land in the vale ef the Spey, and here 
several wealthy families have their abode. Here 
is Kinnar, a seat of the Duke of Gordon, a very 
plain stone house ; and farther along the valley, 
when we enter the Jand of the Grants, is Invereshie, 
the seat of Sir George Macpherson Grant, and 
Rothiemurchus, surrounded with fir woods, re- 
mains of the ancient forests of Caledonia. The 
scenery now becomes very beautiful. The Spey 
sweeps around the base of lofty hills, one of which, 
Kinrara, is covered with birch woods, at its foot a 
little village and church; then again it washes the 
base of the lofty Cairngorm, among whose rocky 
recesses is found that beautiful chrystal, looking so 
like a congealed drop of Madaera wine, and winds 
around bold Craig Ellachie, the rendezvous of the 
Grants, whose war-cry is “ Stand fast Craig Eila- 
chie!” very crag and strath had its legend, and 
we were told many a tale by our fellow travellers 
not registered in story, of that pleasant strath, and 
the dark und dangerous pass of Slochmuit, haunt 
of banditti within the knowledge of this genera- 
tion. 
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As we approach Inverness we behold her, 
Queen of the highlands, surrounded on every side 
by her lofty subjects. At her feet flows the Moray 
Frith, which, as it stretches away to the sea, 
washes the field of Culloden, so fatal to the Stuarts, 
whose dreary moor extends for miles at our right 
hand. In front, across the frith, arise the moun- 
tains of Ross-shire, ascending range after range 
until they end in the grand peak of Ben Wyvis, 
streaked with snow. 

The great clan of Munroe, whose lands lie in 
Ross-shire, hold theirestates on condition of pre- 
senting the sovereign with a snow-ball at what- 
ever season of the year he may visit the country. 

At 6 o’clock we found ourselves in a comfortable 
After tea we set out for a 
The first object is the castle 


hotel at Inverness. 
stroll about the city. 
upon an eminence near the city, built upon the 
site of that which was the scene of Duncan’s mur- 
der by Macbeth. 

The old castle was destroyed by Malcolm Can- 
more, son of the murdered king. It not only de- 


rives its interest from Shakspeare, but is the scene 
of many remarkable events in Scottish story. The 


scenery here is fine. Beneath it the river Ness 
runs into Moray Frith, across which are beautiful 
wooded hills; one of these is called Tom-na-hen- 
rick, (hill of fairies.) It is shaped like a ship, 
with the keel uppermost; and many a child of 
these romantic highlands believes it still the resi- 
dence of fairies. Another hill, Craig Phadné, is 
crowned by a fort. Descending from the castle 
we crossed the Ness on a fine bridge of seven 
arches. While looking over the railing upon the 
street on the river side, we saw what is a frequent 
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sight in Scotland, but never seen, I am sure, in 
America. Several women were at work washing 
their clothes in the river, and more effectually ‘i 
press out the dirt, rolled up their dresses quite to 
the hips, and trod in the tubs with their naked 
feet. This manner of washing at the river seems 
to have been a very ancient custom, for at the 
town hall is a “strange, blue, lozenge shaped 
stone,” called Clack-na-cudden, or “stone of the 
tubs,” as it is the resting place of the women 
while carrying their tubs to and from the river, 
Inverness is a town of great antiquity. It 
many ancient grey stone houses and many mod. 
ern well built ones, but there is nothing very im- 
The trade is 


has 


posing in its streets or buildings. 
brisk, shops are well supplied, and streets filled with 
a busy population; now increased by the woo! 
market. The day light continued 
this high latitude, that at 9 o'clock it was as light 


so long in 


as with us just afier sunset at this season, (July. 
We were able to visit the jewellers’ shops to se! 

a fine cairngorm at this hour, without the aid oj 
other light than the lucid heavens. At 
o’clock, when 1 proposed to retire for the night, 
my companion was reading a paper at the window, 
and we actually went to bed without the aid 
of candles and before they were brought to our 
The next day being Sunday, we visited 


two 


parlor. 
the old kirk, and heard an excellent 
sermon from the celebrated Mr. Rose. 
way we met some of our fellow passengers from 
Perth, who shook hands with us, and warm); 


Seotch 
On our 


welcomed us to Inverness, which ends our adyen- 
tures in the highland city, as the next moruing we 
left it to cross the country to Glasgow. 
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PHILOSOPHER 


AND HIS KITE. 


(See the engraving.) 


Ir is scarcely possible—nay, it is not possible— 
that any reader of the Columbian Magazine re- 
quires to be told who the philosopher was or why 
he arnused himself with one of the toys of boyhood. 
And even if one reader so much behind the intel- 
ligence of the age could be supposed to exist, the 
accessories of the picture would suggest to him 
‘hat the kite was not raised for pastime. People 
do not go out to fly kites in thunder-storms ; and 
the key appended to the string would, in the pres- 
ent state and diffusion of scientific knowledge, suf- 
ficiently convey the idea that the seeming sport 
was really an experiment. 

And what a glorious experiment it was! What 
an impulse it gave in a moment, as it were, to the 
progress of scientific inquiry! Franklin, the self- 
taught philosopher of the young republic, had con- 
ceived the bold idea that the electricity cof the 
cylinder and the Leyden jar was the electricity 
also of the thunder-cloud; that the spark which 
davted from the points of the conductor was iden- 
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tical with the forked lightning that gleams and L'2- 
zes fearfully athwart the blackness of the tempest 
How simple was the apparatus with which bh 
sought to verify his great idea! A boy’s kite and 
the key of his library door. The kite, indeed, was 
not made of paper, for if it had been the rain 
would have destroyed it; a handkerchief supplie! 
material of more enduring quality. But still it 
was a kite—a boy’s plaything—and with this an‘ 
a simple iron key was established the most briiliaut 
discovery of the age, for the honor of which many 
candidates have since brought forward their pre- 
tensions, but with no better success than they de- 
served. For once the popular voice throughout 
the civilized world has uttered and adhered to a 
righteous judgment, identifying everywhere the 
name of Franklin with electricity. 

Franklin was not mach given to speak or write 
of himself, and he has left behind him no ampl 
record, written or traditionary, of the feelings wil!) 
which he commenced his fortunate experiment. 
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THE DESERTION OF SERGEANT CHAMPE. 91 g 
ow : 2 
Some men, and those not a few, would have am- ~ count of this “transaction.” We can suppose, 3 
lified upon such @ theme; giving all the details ; however, that the aid of the boy was required to } 
of preparation, and expatiating even to prolixity § raise the kite ; but it seems natural to imagine } 
on the hopes, the expectations, the anxieties, all } that Franklin at such a time would desire to have } 
the emotions called forth by the idea and its exe- ’ no witness of his doings. We can imagine that > 
cation. We could wish that Franklin had been >} his feelings would prompt him to seek some unfre- § 
less sparing of his words. It would be deeply in- } quented place for the accomplishment of his design, ° 
eresting to know all that was passing through his ~ and to be alone while carrying it into effect ; that 
mind while he prepared his kite, and watched the § no prying eye should scan his movements, no gos- 
approach of the storm that was to establish or dis- 5 sipping tongue be wagging here and there with ; 
sipate his conjecture. But he has left tous little 5 speculations on the views and purposes that could } 
more than the briefest and simplest record of the % induce him, the grave philosopher, to occupy him- 
fact—searcely a word of himself and the workings $ selfin a manner so boyish and trifling. Above 
of his mind in relation to the fact, either before or 5 ll we can feel how he would desire, if his hopes 
afier its establishment. > and expectations were disappointed, to bury them 

Ju we cun imagine, with some approach to a ¢ and their failure in the silence of his own bosom. 
fall perception of the truth, how eager and en- § Yet an assistant may have been needful, as we 
rossing must have been the expectation with $ have said; and if so, the same feelings would 
which he gave his scientific plaything to the wind; $ prompt him to select a boy for the purpose, as least 
with what growing delight he saw the movement likely to make report of the matter elsewhere. 
of the fibres along the string ; and how that delight 3 One reflection more, suggested by the picture, * 
mereased to rapture when his knuckle received 3 and we have done. Great and important as was 
the expected and desired spark. Wecanconceive { Franklin’s identification of electricity with light- 
how the compensation for years of toil and study 3 ning, how far more wonderful have been the sub- 
was crowded into that brief moment; and appre- ; sequent practical discoveries in this department of 
ciate the feeling with which the knuckle was again science ; the marvels of electro-magnetism and its 
and again applied to the fire darting key, to make 2 application to the arts. But these are probably no 
assurance tenfold sure. ? more than an introduction to the still greater mar- 

We believe that the artist, for the sake of giv- 3 vels which shall be brought to light hereafter; and ° 
ing variety and interest to his picture, has departed 3 Morse’s telegraph, that crowning wonder of our ° 
from the strict line of truth by introducing the boy ; day, may be succeeded by discoveries and inven- 
as Franklin's assistant and companion in the trial ¢ tionsas far exceeding it in wondrousness and value 
of the experiment ; but we may be wrong, for it is $ as it exceeds the simple and obvious signal fires of 
many years since we read the philosopher's ac- % two thousand years ago. 

-~- a> 4 
THE DESERTION OF SERGEANT CHAMPE. ¢ 
(See the engraving.) 

Tus name of this humble individual is immor- 2 of justice upon Arnold, in itself most desirable ; 
talized by its honorable connexion with one of the < and it was to accomplish these three objects that 
most interesting and important events of our Re- ‘ he devised the mission of Sergeant Champe. 
volution. John Champe was sergeant-major ofa $ That mission was to reach the city of New 
regiment of horse, known as The Partisan Legion, ¢ York, then in possession of the British, as a de- 
and commanded by Major Henry Lee. He wasa ‘$ serter; communicate with trusty friends of the 
native of Loudon County in Virginia, and about * American cause who had for some time been in 
twenty-three or twenty-four years of age; had { correspondence with Washington, and secure the 
enlisted in 1776; was rather above the common person of Arnold. The difficulty and danger of the 
size, full of bone and muscle, with a saturnine coun- enterprise were very great; for, besides the risk of 
tenance, grave, thoughtful and taciturn; of tried detection in the endeavor to sieze Arnold, there 
courage and inflexible perseverance. For these was the more fearful hazard of arrest while making 
qualities of mind and body he was selected by his seeming flight from the American camp. He 
General Washington, on the recommendation of must go as a deserter—incurring both the danger 
Major Lee, to undertake an enterprise of equal and the disgrace of falsehood to his colors—and if 
danger, difficulty and importance. overtaken, immediate death would probably be his; 

The treason of Arnold had been disclosed by the ° portion. é 
arrest of Major André. It had produced a deep Champe cared little for the danger, but it was { 
elect upon the mind of Washington and throvgh- with some difficulty that he was prevailed onto « 
out the army, heightened by accompanying suspi- encounter the temporary disgrace. His scruples, 
cions that Arnold was not the only officer of high ; however, were overcome, and, charged by Wash- 5 
station who had listened to-the temptations of the ington with confidential letters to his correspon- + 
british commander. Washington was deeply trou- dents in the city, and with the strictest orders not 
bled in particular by accusations which had been laid & to kill Arnold in any event or under any cir- 
before him in writing, against a major-genernl in ~ cumstances, he set off an hour before midnight, ¢ 
whom he had reposed great confidence ; and he ° taking with him his cloak, valise and orderly book. 3 
deemed it indispensable to obtain confirmation or ° He had to pess numerous patrols of horse and foot § 
complete disproof of the charges thus preferred. ; that were continually passing to and from the } 
He was anxious, moreover, to save the life of § stationary outposts; and the peril was increased $ 
André, which could only be done by the execution by swarms of irregulars that were prowling about 
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in search of booty, pushing their expeditions as 
far as Paulus Hook. 

The flight of Champe was discovered in half an 
hour, and reported to Major Lee. The latter was 
compelled to order immediate pursuit, but he 
contrived to make some delay under various pre- 
texts. Nevertheless Champe had barely an hour 
the advantage of his pursuers, and the latter were 
favored by a shower that fell soon after he left the 
camp, softening the road and making the tracks 
of his horse perceptible. 

The pursuing party gained sight of Champe 
soon after day-break, at the distance of about half 
a mile, as they ascended an eminence a jew miles 
north of Bergen. Champe saw them too at the 
same moment, and putting spurs to his horse, a 
chase in view and at topmost speed was com- 
menced and continued until Champe reached the 
village of Bergen, where he gave up the idea of 
going to Paulus Hook and resolved to seek refuge 
on board one of the two British gallies which were 
kept lying at anchor a few miles west of Bergen. 
In this he happily succeeded, though so hotly fol- 
lowed that when he plunged into the water his 
pursuers were but litue more than two hundred 
yards behind. 

Making himself known as a deserter to the cap- 
tain of the galley, he was sent immediately to 
New York, where he was favorably received by 
Sir Henry Clinton, and, after close questioning 
both by Sir Henry and General Arnold, respecting 
the situation and prospects of André, the feelings 
prevalent in the American army, the probability of 
disaffection among the troops and officers, and 
many other points of interest, as to all which he 
answered with great tact and sagacity, he was 
dismissed with a gratuity and invited to enlist in 
Arnold’s legion. 

It is not our purpose to follow the brave sergeant 
through his operations in the city ; they may be 
found narrated with sufficient minuteness in Lee’s 
**Memoirs of the War,” published in 1812. It is 
sufficient to say that he accepted Arnold’s invita- 
tion to enlist, succeeded in placing himself in com- 
muvication with the persons to whom he had the 
letters from Washington, ascertained that there 
was no truth in the accusation against the snapects 
ed major-general, and arranged a plan for the ab- 
duction of Arnold. 

The importance of this last was considerably 
lessened by the death of André, which his own 
conduct accelerated. Washington hoped and ex- 
pected that the trial would occupy so much time 
as would suffice for the delivery of Arnold into his 
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hands ; but André at once avowed all that was 
be proved against him, and his conviction of cours, 
followed immediately—on the second of Octobe; 
Circumstances and the usages of war made jt jy. 
perative that execution should be prompt; and jy, 
suffered on the third. 

Champe’s design upon Arnold was frustrated }) 
what may almost be called an accident. It was 
the traitor’s invariable custom to walk in the gar. 
den attached to his quarters, before he retired to 
rest—generally about midnight. ‘This garden ad. 
joined a narrow alley; and Champe had taken off 
some of the palings from the garden fence, te. 
placing them so loosely that they could be remove; 
ina moment. He designed, with the ‘aid of ap 
associate whom he had secured, to seize Arnold jp 
the garden, gag and bind him, and carry ow to a 
boat which was to be held in readiness by anot! 
associate, at one of the wharves on the Hu leon 
The night was appointed for the enterprise, ani 
Major Lee was notified to be in post at Hoboke 
with a party of dragoons and horses for Arno\d 
and his captors. 

Unfortunately, on the very day preceding ||, 
night agreed on, Arnold changed his quarters {ur 
the greater convenience of superintending the em- 
barsation of some troops for an expedition of whic 
he was to have the command ; and Champe hin- 
self, with the legion which he had joined, was sen: 
on board one of the transports. Lee therefore hai 
his midnight ride and watch in vain, and the traitor 
escaped the doom that was prepared for him—io 
suffer perhaps a worse punishment in the contempt 
and obscurity that attended his after years in 
England. 

Champe was taken to Virginia and found no 
opportunity of rejoining the army of his country 
until after the junction of Lord Cornwallis ani 
General Phillips at Petersburg. He was received 
by his former associates of the Partisan Legi 
with equal surprise and displeasure ; but the truth 
of his story was quickly known and won for 
unmingled respect and admiration. Being pre- 
sented by Lee to General Greene, that commander 
gave him a horse and money for his journey an 
sent him to General Washington, by whom lx 
was liberally rewarded and granted an honorable 
discharge from the service, lest in the vicissitudes 
of war he should fail into the hands of the British 
and be recognized; in which event he would lx 
sure to undergo the doom he had endeavored to 
secure for the traitor Arnold. He settled in Lou- 
don County, but removed thence after some yeals | 
to Kentucky and there died. 
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THE 


BIRTH-PLACE 


OF WASHINGTON. 


(See the engraving.) 


By a natural impulse of the heart, the reverence 
with which we look upon great men—benefactors of 
their kind and shedding lustre by their actions upon 
humanity—extends itself in some degree to objects 
with which they have been closely connected. 

The house in which Washington was born is 
no longer in existence ; its site is indicated by a 
slab of stone, bearing an inscription that declares 
the fact. It stood near the junction of Pope’s 
Creek with the Potomac, in Westmoreland County, 
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Virginia. A few years after his birth it was either 
burned, or taken down for some then existing 
reason. Mr. Paulding says of the locality, “A 
few scanty relics alone remain to mark the spot 
which will ever be sacred in the eyes of posterity. 
A clump of old decayed fig-trees, probably coeval 
with the mansion, yet exist; and a number of 
vines and shrubs and flowers atiill reproduce them- 
selves every year, as if to mark its site, and flourish 
among the hallowed ruins.” 
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Porms, by Mrs. Mary Noel McDonald. New York : 1844. 

Very pleasant to ourselves has been the reading of 
these poems—refreshing amid our diurnal! toil have been 
their sweet, pellucid waters, and gludly would we have 
directed our readers to drink at the sume pure streams, but 
that the fuir author has modestly concealed their source by 
withholding her publisher’s name—an indifference to the 
“main chance " that only a true poet could have been guilty 
of. Mrs. McDonald's poems are such not in name only, but 
of a trath ; glowing with that tone of inspiration which gives 
light to thought and warmth to feeling. Full are they of 
seutiment ; benevolent, heulthy, virtuous sentiment destined 
to blocm in perennial beauty ; while breathing gentle wo- 
man’s soft and tender spirit, they lack not the strength and 
vigor of true genius and are musical withal, soothing the 
heart and elevating the mind. 
Tne Porericat Works or Tuomas Campneut, &c. Phi- 

ladelphia: Lea & Blanchard, 

Poetry, and the causes which awaken it, are coexistent 
with creation ; for poetry is inherent in our common nature. 
And as whenever it speaks it meets with responce in the 
breasts of all human-kind, so it necessarily possesses no 
ordinary influence. But its developments may be either 
advantageous or injurious to society. It is the vehicle of 
the legitimate medium of access to the 
It can arouse the 
fiercest passions or awaken the tenderest emotions. In the 
wigzurd grasp of genius it can be employed to excite the 
spirit of freedom and patriotism, or, seduced from i's own 
essential elements of liberty, be made to fawn upon the op- 
pressor or the tyrant. When the poet thus prostitutes the 
divine gift for the base purposes of immorality, tyranny or 
mulevolence, he casts a dark shade around him which soon- 
while he whu 
wields this almost omnipotent endowment in the cause of 
purity, kindness and universal freedom, shall have his undy- 
ing name more sacredly enshrined in the memory and rever- 
ence of cach succeeding generation. 

Such a fame is Thomas Campbell’s. His Pleasures of 
Hope, for its occasional prilliancy and boldness, but espe- 
cially fur its soft and beutiful pictures of domestic bliss and 


feeling and sympathy, 
patent energies of the haman character. 


er or later will envelope und abserb his fame, 


NOTICE 


The following articles only have been selected for publi- 
cation since our last number, viz: I Won her Heart in 
Autumn—A Country Recollection, or the Reformed Inebri- 
ate—The Blind Child, a sketch from the notes of a young 
physician—Written on seeing 1 tear drop, &c.— Fora La 
dy’s Album—Meeting in Age a Friend of Youth-—The 
Voice of Woman—To Care—Home—Lines to L. E. L.— 
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connubial love ; his Gertrude of Wyoming for its tende 
and pathos; his interesting story of the Pilgrim of Gle: 
and perhaps even more than these, those numerous shorte; 
poems in almost every line of which breathes the buoy 
and manly spirit of freedom, flashing with indignaticn eguiny 
the tyrant und oppressor—each and all have stamped upy 
his name and works the imperishable seal of immortal: 
Glad are we, therefore, for our nation’s honor to see so beny 
tiful an edition of Campbell's poetical works complete as 
the one befure us, with a memoir by Wrehington [rving 
remarks on his writings by Lord Jeffrey, an adm 
engraved portrait by Sartoin, and numerous 

exquisite gems of art, by London artista, forming 
mate the most elegant edition of Cumpbell ever published 


wood-cuts 
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American Witp Flowers In THEIR Native Hacyr: 
By Emma C. Embury. ew York: D. Appleton & (> 
Wild flowers—our own gay and gorgecus wild flowers— 

have ever had a share in our uffections. They seem t: 

the living witnesses of ages and centuries gone by, the ass 

ciates, us they are the remembrancers, of that too rapidly « 
caying race who trod our furests as lords of all they surveyed 

In our boyish rambles the flowers that crumpled beneath 

our feet, or smiled upon us from the wayside, spoke to 

spirit and kindled emotions which to this hour we ree: 
with delight. 

Great was our pleasure, then, when Mra. Embury's bx 
tiful work wes laid on our table; greater still when tur 
over its leaves we sported: once more among our fi 
and beheld them glowing, as in our youthful days, with their 
own beauteous hues, and heard them conversing wit 
through the pen of an accomplished and graceful writer 
Glad are we that the task of painting, with the pe 
sentiment, the American wild flowers, has been ur 
by Mrs. Embury and her associates. 
volume that will be proudly cherished by thousands a 
the loveis of nature in her own forest garb. 

We may not ley down this volume without some allu 
to its beautiful and indeed superb exterior. [t is in the 
quarto form, contains twenty colored engtavings, is bound 
in embossed muslin and is altogether worthy of a place 
among the most elegant of European publications, 


They have gi 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Columbia’s Ships—The Home of my Fathers—The 
Beard’s Wail, ot manuscripts of the desolated, and 1! 
Early Dead. 

It is obvious that these cannot all appeer immediate! 
and while we crave the patience of their autliors, we su! 
our kind patrons there is pleasure in manuscript for then. 

The articles not named we respectfully decline. 
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